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(1909-1971) 


Wisconsin winds are chill: 
Hawk and whippoorwill 
Are mourning in the skies 
When their poet dies. 


And at the Lonesome Place 
Spirits fill the space 

With whispers on the breeze 
Billowing the trees. 


Wisconsin winds will blow 
Summers intc snow, 
But winds of Fame will sing 


Evening in Spring. 
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A. B. Clingan 


Due to the lateness of the 
first WT issue of TD some of you 
are no doubt still reading it. 
There were unforseen problems 
with our new printer whereas a 
few of the pages had to be re- 
ran. These sort of things can't. 
be avoided, but I do apologize 
for the inconvenience. Too, the 
inevitable happened, and as we 
expected it to after the deluge 
of material started rolling in; 
we are going to have an overlap 
of WT material into the Septem- 
per issue. The length of Jack 
Williamson's story makes it nec- 
essary to put it back one issue. 
An interview with C.L. Moore by 
Dee Doyle, a story by Charles 
Saunders and one by Michael Kel- 
lar will also be overlaps. This 
is nice? In a way, yes. It makes 
for a good lineup for our Sep- 
tember issue, but it also causes 
some of those people with ma- 
terial scheduled for September 
to be put back until the Novem- 
ber issue. Again we apologize 
for the inconvenience, but we 
just could not get everything we 
wanted to into the two issues 
without them running close to a 
hundred pages. For that many 


pages we would have had to charge 


more, which initially is against 
our policy. We hope all of you 
will bear with us on this. We do 
not forsee an extensive backlog 
here, and we will print your ma- 
terial just as fast as we can. 
However, if there are any of you 
who would care to pull your ma- 


terial rather than wait the extra 
month or so, please notify us and 
we will be happy to send it back.) _ Logos 


We regret that there were 
authors from the WEIRD TALES 
era that we were unable to 
publish for onerreasgon or 
another. We wanted to bring you 
one of Ed Hamilton's tales, but 
unfortunately all three of them 
that we received were except- 
ionally long and would have re- 
quired too many pages. We re- 
quested material from Frank 
Belknap Long and others, which 
may come in late and see print 
in a future issue. All in all, 
we think our tribute to WEIRD 
TALES and its writers has been 
a rousing success...let us know 
what you think. 


We requested that an indi- 
vidual who was very close to 
Dale Donaldson write up a short 
dedication liken to that which 
was done for Ed Hamilton-.in the 
last issue. The person(who I 
will not name) waited an excep- 
tionally long time, then wrote 
that he was unable to do the 
dedication. I respect this per- 
son's feelings and I'm sure his 
reasoning is justified at this 
time. However, due.to the late- 
ness of his responce to our 
request we did not have time to 
ask someone else. I only hope 
that the family and friends 
that were so close to Dale will 
enjoy the following which I 
have so hastily prepared. 

I never met Dale Donaldson. 
There were a couple of planned 
meetings that fell through for 
one reason or another; due to 


his illness and mine and other 
RON WILBER 


unforseen happenings. I have a 
small packet of letters from 
him in which he discussed our 
respective magazines, prospec- 
tive newcomers to the field, and 
various personal things concern- 
ing his life. But most of all, 
and that which I treasure, I 
have the cassette recordings 

he sent in answer to mine. 

I played these recordings 
prior to sitting down to the 
typer in hopes it would give me 
a better idea of what I wanted 
to write. There were several 
things he said, of which I paid 
little heed to the first time I 
heard them; at least in my con- 
scious mind. In hearing them 
repeated now, I realise that in 
my subconscious I had heard and 
heeded his words. 

Dale (in hia first tape, with 
a cup of coffee in front of him 
and a lighted Doral) told of a 
fanzine entitled SLOTHFUL THING 
which he put out in 1950. 

' “A.B; although Slouthful 
Thing was only a mimeo-zine, and 
50% of the artwork was done by 
me, I was as proud of it as I 

am Moonbroth today...." 

Dale went on to expound on 
the 1950s and the Nor-westCon 
which was hosted in Portland, 
Oregon and saw Robert Bloch as 
guest of honor, with other big 
names such as Ray Bradbury and 
Forrest Ackerman being in at- 
tendance. He went on to tell 
that he had been reading sf 
Since the 1930s, but that this 
was the only convention that he 
had ever attended. 

"I'm not hostile to people, 
AvE I just-don't mingle, I'm 
not a recluse, I'ma loner. You 
are one of the very few people 
who have got to me through a 
letter so I respond in detail, 
and frequently. And, I must say, 
it's a delight to sit hereand 
talk a letter rather than type 
Tt Ww 

Dale referred to himself on 
several occassions as the "Great 
Silent One of the Northwest" and 
gave a short list of people with 
which he corresponded regularly. 

It's possible that few people 
really knew Dale Donaldson well, 
for the above was just one of the 
few times he mentioned not like- 
ing to be with a lot of people 
at one time, or even holding a 
great deal of correspondence. 

From the very conception of 5-_ 


Moonbroth to its last issue 
Dale stuck to his guns; that 
MB was to be a launching pad 
for new and upcoming writers 
and artist. This was just one 
of the many things that stuck 
in the back of my mind, later 
emerging as one of the policies 
of The Diversifier. 

As I recall, my correspon- 
dence with Dale started on 
rather a sour note. I was new 
to fandom and Chet and I had 
just put out the first few 
issues of TD. Dale, unbeknown 
to me did not loc zines and I 
couldn't understand his not 
critqueing our publication. 
When he did finally write ex- 
pressing his views, they were 
unsatisfactory to me and I 
wrote back telling him so. A 
few letters were exchanged in 
which we became good friends, 
and he suggested that he would 
start sending me MB from issue 
#1 until I was updated. 

Moonbroth was unique in that 
it was the only zine to be pub- 
lished in a do-it-yourself for- 
mat, whereas each issue was 
mailed loose-leaf with holes 
drilled for mounting as you 
wished in a notebook etc. Up 
until #7 the pages were only 
printed on one side; as Dale 
related, "this being a quirk 
of the editor". You were never 
really quite sure just how many 
pages you would receive for a 
dollar, but personally I was 
never disappointed; they gen- 
erally ran from 12-15 pages in 
8$x11" format. On the most part 
the artwork and story material 
was quite good, and as was 
promised, he offered up tales 
from the unknowns and the new 
wave of writers coming upon 
the scene. 

Dale was in part responsible 
for quite a few of the first 
contributors to The Divers- 
ifier, especially the artists. 
Due to the format he printed 
ié.,; "1 try-to hold-to the old 
WT format, and there are a lot 
of polished ecreas oF e that 
jues,don't fit:in; 11 send 
them your way..." 

Dale also stated that more 
than likely few people in fan- 
dom knew of his writings as 
he had done so little that had 
been published in fanzines; he 
mentioned Wild Fennel, Starfire 
and of course he wrote a reg- 


ular column for The Diversifier 
for a few issues until his ill- 
ness forced him to quit. . 

In answer to one of my 
letters in which I praised a 
story by Hugh Malvern, Dale 
wrote: "So you think Hugh Mal- 
vern is really good eh. Tsk. 
Tsk. What judgement. While I 
really don't spread it around 
neither is it a hush-hush sub- 
ject. Hugh Malvern is...me. As 
is Frances Aldrich in MB #1. 

And Demic and Pauline McTavish 
in MB #2." . 

He went on to explain that 
in the first few issues he had 
no writers and only Jeff Birc- 
hill as an artist, therefore he 
used his own material under 
several different names. 

"While I do write under about 
10 different names, most of it 
is for free. I sell now and then 
just to keep my pro standing, 
but I have no desire to make my 
living as a writer.” Although I 
never read any of Dale's pro 
stories, if they compare any- 
thing at all with his PISCA- 
MUSK in issue #3 of Moonbroth, 

I know I'd enjoy reading them. 

My correspondence with Dale 
terminated rather abruptly due 
to both of our illnesses. I 
received one letter from him 
while I was hospitalized in 
March of '76; it was to be the 
last one I received.until Oct, 
1976. On an oversized card he 
wrote: "....you'll probably out- 
live Jane and I and we figure on 
waiting until we are 80 before 
we take another check on when we 
want to pass over.' 

He said he hadn't receiving a 
copy of TD #16 as yet, and told 
of MB #26 being at the printer. 
He ended the card thusly:"..and 
yep, some day you'll be getting 
mss from me. Whenever I write 
something in TD's line. Life is 
good. Don't Despair." 

It was a shock when I heard 
of Dale's passing in January. 

At times I wonder why I felt so 
close to a man I had never met. 
I feel regret that I was never 
able to shake his hand and talk 
to him face to face. I feel sad 
that so many have lost so much 
by the passing of the "Great 

Silent One of the Northwest.’ 

The period of time elapsing 
since I started my editorial 
being a couple of weeks, I was 
fortunate enough to have bm 


received the final installment 
of Moonbroth just this day. 
Along with MB #29 was also a 
bonus treat; forty-six pages of 
excellent reading in the form 


‘of Dale's THE RELUCTANT WARLOCK. 


The editorial this issue is 
put together by Bill Breiding, 
Dale's step-son. There is within 
this editorial some of what I 
have previously mentioned and 
some I did not know about Dale. 
I don't have information on the 
availability of MB #29, but I'm 
sure Jane Donaldson would give 
the information readilly. Her 
address is Jane Donaldson 616 
N.E. 118th Street, Portland, 
Ore. 97220. I'm sure she would 
appreciate you send a self ad- 
dressed stamped envelope when 
inquireing. 

I'd like to take what little 
space I have left here to thank 
all of you for your continued 
support of The Diversifier over 
the past three years. Yes, this 
month marks our third year at 
printing TD. We couldn't have 
done it without the many writers 
and artist who so willingly gave 
their work for free at first, 
then went on and did stuff for 
token payment. We hope in time 
we can compensate for your con- 
tinued loyalty, but for the 
present...thanks people! And let 
us not forget the loyal sub- 
scribers. Some of you have been 
with us since issue #2. We have 
come a long ways since then, and 
we couldn't have begun to make 
TD a better magazine without you. 
Over the past few issues we have 
been fortunate enough to attain 
the help of quite a few book- 
stores handling our magazine; 
to these people we also offer 
our gratitude. 

Knowing fully well by this, 
our third year, that we are 
going to make it in the publish- 
ing field, we can look to the 
future with most of the hard- 
ships behind us. We will from 


time to time be doing other 


special issues, hopefully one a 
year. We would very much like to 
do a combination Henry Cuttner/ 
C.L. Moore dedication issue in 
1978. It may seem a bit far in 
the future to express a need 
for this material, but to put 
out an issue of this sort takes 
much planning. So, if you have 
any ideas, write. A.B..... 


In last -issue we presented a short introduction to Mr. Leiber, 
so except to say that this is one of his several short stories 
hich were published in WEIRD TALES MAGAZINE in the 40's and 
BOs, Mr Leiber needs no other introduction. Mr. Bauer and the 
Atoms copyright 1946, permission to reprint by the author. 


Illustration: CRAIG ANDERSON 


Mr. Bauer and the Atoms 


Fritz Leiber 
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Dr Jacobson beamed at him through ailment, beyond the almost normal 


the thick glasses. "I'm happy to tell cancer-fear of a man in his 

you there is no sign whatever of fifties. 

cancer.” Frank Bauer hesitated at the 
Mr. Bauer nodded thoughtfully. corridor leading to Myna's 

"Ther I won't need any of those apartment, then went on. His heart 

radium treatments?" hammered enragedly. There he'd 
"Absolutely not." Dr. Jacobson gone chicken again, when he knew 

removed his glasses, wiped them with very well that if he could ever 

a bit of rice paper, then mopped his bring himself to state his fear 

forehead with a handkerchief. Mr. coldly and completely--that crazy 

Bauer lingered. fear that a man's thoughts could 
He looked at the X-ray machine do to the atoms of his body what 

bolted down by the window. It still the scientists had managed to do 

looked as solid and mysterious as when with uranium 235 and that other 

he had first glimpsed a corner of it element--why, he'd be rid of the 

from Myna's bedroom. He hadn't fear in a minute. 

gotten any farther. But a man just didn't go around 
Dr. Jacobson replaced his glasses. admitting childish things like 
"It's funny, you know, but I've that. A human bomb exploded by 

been thinking...”"Mr. Bauer plunged. thought! It was too much like his 
"Yes?" wife Grace and her mysticism. 
"I guess all this atomic stuff Going crazy wouldn't be so bad, 

got me started, but I've been think- he thought, if only it wern't so 

ing about all the energy that's in humiliating. 


the atoms of my body. When you start 

to figure it out on paper--well, two 
hundred million electron volts, they 
say,from just splitting one atom, and 
that's only a tiny part of it." He 
grinned. "Eneugh:energy in my body, 

I guess, to blow up, maybe...the world.” 


Frank Bauer lived in a world 
where everything had been ex- 
ploded, He scented confidence 
games, hoxes, faddish self-de- 
ception, and especially (for it 
was his province) advertising- 


Dr. Jacobson nodded. "Almost. But copy-exaggerations behind every 
all safely locked up." faintly unusual event and every 
Mr. Bauer nodded, "They ‘re finding intimation of the unknown. He 

had the American's nose for leg- 


out how to unlock it.” i 
Dr. Jacobson smiled, "Only in the pulling, the German's contempt 
case of two rare radioactive elements." for the non-factual. Mention of 
Mr. Baver agreed, then gathered all such topics as telepathy, hyp- 
his courage. ae ean wera notism, or the occult--and his 

about that too,” he said. “Whether wife managed to mention them 
a person could somehow make himself... fairly often--sent him into a 
I mean, become ...radioactive?” scoffing rage. The way he looked 

Dr. Jacobson chuckled in the ae rege ieee ee eon 
friendliest way. "See that box at your 9 nterests~.-business y 
elbow?" He reached out and turned some- bars, and blondes. Everythi ag 
thing on it. The box ticked. Mr. Bauer else was for cranks, artivts, 
jerked. and women. 

"That's a Geiger-Milller counter." But now an explosion had 
Dr. Jacobson explained. "Notice how the occurred which made ail other 
ticks come every second or so? Each , explosions, even the great- 
tick indicates’a high frequency wave. est fakeries, seem.like a snap 
If you were radioactive, it would tick of the fingers. 

a lot oftener.". By the time he reached the 


Mr. Bauer laughed. “Interesting”. street, he thought he was 
He got up. "Well, thanks about the -  Deginning to feél a bit better. 
cancer." : After all, he had told the 

Dr. Jacobson watched him fumble doctor parctically everything , 
for his panama hat and duck out. So and the doctor had disposed of 
that was it. He'd sensed all along his fears with that little box. 
something peculiar about Bauer. He‘d That was that. — 
even felt it while looking over the He swabbed his neck and 
X-ray and lab reports-- something thought about a drink, but de- 
intangibly wrong. Though he hadn't cided to go back to the office. 
thought until now of paranoia, or, Criminal to lose a minute these 
for that matter, any other mental g- days, when everybody was fighting 


tooth and nail to get the jump. He'd 
be wanting money pretty soon, the 
bigger the better. All things that 
Grace wouid be nagging for now, and 
something special for Myna—and then 
there was a chance he and Myna could 
get away together for a vacation, when 
he'd got those campaigns lined out. 

The office was cool and dusky and 
pleasantly suggestive of a non-atomic 
solidity,ivery bit of stalwart 
ugliness, every worn spot in the dark 
varnish, made him feel better. He even 
managed to get off a joke to ease Miss 
Minter's boredom. Then he went inside. 

An hour later he rushed out. This 
time he had no joke for Miss Minter. 
As she looked after him, there was 
something in her expression that had 
been in Dr. Jacobson's. 

It hadn't been so bad at first when 
he'd got out paper and black pencil. 

fter all, any advertising copy had to 
make Atomic Age its keynote these 
days. But when you sat there, and 
thought and thought, and whatever you 
thought you always found afterwards 
that you'd written: 

INSIDE YOU... TRILLIONS OF VOLTS! 

You wouldn't think, to look at 
them that there was much resemblance 

tween john gones and the atom bomb.. 

UNLOCKED! 

THE WORLD IN YOUR HANDS 

JUST A THOUGHT— 

Frank Bauer looked around at the 
grimy street, the windows dusty or 
dazzingly golden where the low sun 
struck, the pecpie wilted a little by 
the baking pavement- and he saw walls 
turned to gray powder, their steel 
skeletons vaporized, the people became 
fumes, or, if they were far enough 
away, merely great single blisters. 
Bui they'd have to be very far away. 

He was going crazy—and it was 


horri ply hum? y.iating. He hurried into 
the tar. 
Azvver his secon: bourbon and water 


ne vegan to think about the scien- 
+28tS. They shoulda have suppressed the 
thing, Like that one fellow who wanted 
to, They shouldr.'t ever have told the 
~wople. So long as people didn't know, 
maybe it wouid have been all right... 
But. once you'd been told... 

Thought was the most powerful force 
ia the world. It had discovered the 
avom bomb. Ana yet nobody knew what 
tnought was, how it worked inside your 
nerves, what it couldn't manage. 

And you couldn't stop thinking. 
Koatever your thcughts dedided to do, 
you couldn't stop them, 

vt WaS insanity, of course. . 

it had better be insanity! a 


The man beside him said, "He saw 
a lot of those Jap suicide flyers. 
CRAZY as loons. Human bombs.” 

Human bombs! Firecrackers. He put 
down his drink. 

As he hurried through the thinn- 
ing crowd, retracing the course he 
had taken early in the afternoon, he 
wondered why there should be so much. 
deadiy force locked up in such in- 
nocent-seeming, inert things. The 
whole universe was a booby trap. 
There must be a reason. Who had 
planned it that way, with the 
planets far enough apart so they 
wouldn't hurt each other when they 
popped? 

He thought he began to feel sharp 
pains shooting through his nerves, 
as the radioactivity began, and 
after he hac rushed up the steps 
the pains became so strong that he 
hesitated at tne intersection of the 
corridors before ne went on to 
Myna's. 

He closed the door and leaned 
back against it, sweating. Myna was 
drinking and she had her hair down. 
There was a pint of bourbon on the 
table, and some ice. She jumped up, 
pulling at her dressing gown. 

"What's wrong? Grace?" 

He shook his head, kept staring 
at her, at her long curling hair, 
at ner breasts, as if in that small 
hillocky, yellow entwined patch of 
reality lay his sole hope of salva- 
tion, his last hefuge. 

"But my God, what is it!” 

He felt the pains mercifully be- 
gan to fade, the dangerous thoughts 
break ranks and retreat. He began to 
say to himself, “It must have hit 
a lot of pecple the same way it hit 
me. It's just so staggering. That 
must be it. That must be it.” 

Myna was tugging at him. "It's 
nothing," he told her . "I don't 
know. Maybe my heart. No, I don't 
need a doctor.” : 

She wandered into the bedroom and 
came back with a large waffle- 
creased metal egg which she hela out 
to him, as if it were a toy to 
cajole an ailing child. 

"My cousin just landed in San 
Francisco," she told him. "Look 
at the souvenir he smuggled in Yor 
ney" 

He got up carefully and took it 
from her. 

"Must be your dumt cousin, the 
one from downstate.” 

"Why?" 

"Because, unless 
mistaken, this is a 


.'m very mucn 
live hand 


grenade. Look, you'd just have to pull 
this pin—" 

"Give it to me!" 

But he fended her off, grinning, 
holding the grenade in the air. 

"Don't be frighened," he told her, 
"This is nothing. It's just a flash in 
the pan, a matchhead. Haven't you heard 
of the atom bomb? That's all that 
counts from now on.” 

He enjoyed her fear so much that he 
kept up his teasing for some time, but 
after a while he yielded and laid the 
grenade gingerly away in the back of 
the closet. 

AFTERWARDS he found he could talk to 
her more easily than ever before. He 
told her about the Atomic age, how 
they'd be driving around in an air- 
Plane with a fuel-tank no bigger than 
&@ peanut, how they'd whisk to Europe 
and back on a glass of water. He even 
told her a little about his crazy 
fears. Pinally -he got philosophical. 

“See, we always thought everything 
was so solid. Money, automobiles, 
mines, dirt. We thought they were so 
solid that we could handle them, hold 
on to them, do things with them. And 


now we find they're just a lot of little 


bits of deadly electricity, whirling 
around at God knows what speed, by 
some miracle frozen for a moment. But 
any time now—" He looked across at her 
and then reached for her. "Except you,” 
"There aren't any atoms in 


"Look," he said, "there's enough 
energy inside you to blow up the world- 
well, maybe not inside you, but in- 
side any other person. This whole city 
would go pouf!” 

"Stop it.” 

"The only problem is, how to touch 
it off. Do you know how cancer works?" 

"Oh shut up.” 

"The cells run wild. They grow any 
way they want to. Now suppose your 
thoughts should run wild, eh? Suppose 
they'd dedide to go to work on your 
body, on the atoms of your body.” 

"For God's sake." 

"They'd start on your nervous 
system first, of course, because 
that's where they are. They'd begin to 
split the atoms of your nervous systen, 
make them, you know, ,radioactive. 
Then—" 

"Fra nk! vet 

He glanced out of the window, notic- 
ed the light was still in Dr. Jacob- 
son's office. He was feeling ex- 
treordinarily good, as if there were 
nothing he could not do. He felt an 
exciting rush of energy through hin. 
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He turned and reached for Myna. 

Myna screamed. 

He: grabbed at her. 

"What's the matter?" 

She pulled away and screamed 
again, 

He followed her. She huddled 
against the far wall, still 
screaming. 

Then he saw it. 

Of course, it was too dark in the 
room to see anything plainly. Flesh 
was just a dim white smudge. Buttnis 
thing beside Myna glowed greenishly. 
A blob of green about as high off 
the floor as his head. A green 
stalk coming down from it part way. 
Fainter greenish filaments going off 
from it, especially from near the 
top and bottom of the stalk. 

It was his reflection in the 
mirror, 

Then the pains began to come, 
horzible pains sweeping up and down 
his nerves, building a fire in his 
skull 

He ran out of the bedroom. Myna 
followed him, saw him come out of 
the closet, bending, holding some- — 
thing to his stomach. About secordis 
after he'd gotten through the hall 
door, the blast came. 

Dr. Jacobson ran out of his 
office. The corridor was filled with 
acrid fumes. He saw a woman in a 
dressing gown trying to haul 
a naked man whose abdomen and legs 
were tattered and dripping red, 
Together they carried him into the 
office and laid him down, 

Dr. Jacobson recognized his 
patient. 

"He went crazy," the waman yelped 
at him. “He thought he was going to 
explode like an atom, and something 
horzible happened to him, and he 
kilied himself." 

Dr. Jacobson, seeing the other 
was beyond help, started to calm 
her. 

Then he heard it. 

His thick glasses, half dis- 
lodged during his exeritions, fell 
off. His red-rimmed naked eyes look- 
ed purblind, terrified. 

He could tell that she heard it 
too, although she didn't know its 
meaning. A sound like the rattle of 
&@ pygmy machine gun. 

The Géiger-Muiler counter was 
ticking like a clock gone mad. 
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SUPERMIND 4.2. van voor 


Reviewed by 


. I am, unfortunately, extremely 
fond of finding some sort of 
logic in the books I read. It 
doesn't have to be a logic neces- 
sarily having anything to do 
with what we call "reality." I 
can enjoy, just as well, a logic 
consistent only within the bounds 
of the narrative itself. But 
loose ends and things starting 
and stopping nowhere, without 
their own explanations, reasons, 
or underlying connections, drive 
me batty. And this is exactly 
what has spoiled Supermind--many 
unexplained, inconsistent events. 

Van Vogt's writing is so com- 
pletely competent otherwise, 
that the unraveled threads hang- 
ing out of this novel seem all 
the more apparent. If they are 
the result of a maximum number 
of pages set by DAW, thereby 
leaving Van Vogt without enough 
room to get the job done 
properly, they should perhaps 
review their policies. If they 
are the result of the delib- 
erate attempt on the part of Van 
Vogt to lend the story a 
stronger sense of intrigue, they 
failed. 

The story itself deals with 


the invasion of our solar sys- 11- 


Laura E. Campbell 


tem by the Dreeghs, an immortal 
race of vampire-like creatures. 
bent on taking dinner on Earth. 
The solar system supposedly has 
a Galactic Observer in it to 


warn off other beings so they 


do not interfer with the de- 
velopment of the young race of 
Homo saps. Somewhere out in the 
Universe there are also the 
Great Galactics, the protectors 
of the status quo who have set 
up the rules for the place (In- 
cluding this non-interference 
with emerging intelligences). | 
But the Dreeghs are outlaws, so 
what are rules to them? 

So here we have a not unusual 
basis for a good old time space 
yarn, which Van Vogt goes beyonc 
by adding interesting but 
strange characters, and some 
potentially intriguing ideas. 

The book is roughly divided 
into three parts. The first 
deals with William Leigh, a re- 
porter who gets wind of the in- 
vagion and tries to find the 
Galactic Observer in order to 
secure help. It is a jumpy 
section, full of rapidly. chang- 
ing scenes with lots of confus- 


Logos RON WILBER 


ing events. Some of it does get 
explained later, and some of 
that in a round about way, but 
that does not help while you 
are reading. Some of it never 
gets explained. For instance, 
some papers appear early on, 
supposedly to entice Leigh to 
join forces against the Dreeghs. 
But he is already on his way to 
a meeting with the person who 
wisnes him to help the Good 
Guys, so they serve no purpose. 
On top of that, Van Vogt 
chooses to point out that they 
exist out of the proper time 
sequence with Leigh's world, but 
never bothers to say how or even 
why. This is a totally useless 
section which could have been 
left out to allow room for more 
important and needed things 
later. 

At any rate, by the end of 
this first part it is shown, of 
course, that Leigh himself is a 
Great Galactic. 

The second part deals with 
Hanardy, a freighter piolet who 
picks up Leigh's vibs after his 
true Galactic seif. This lends 
Hanardy a certain importance in 
fighting the remaining Dreeghs. 
This section is heavy with ex- 
planation. Some of it is clear 
enough and makes its own kind 
of gense, and some of it-is so 
convoluted and obscure, that at 
times you are not even sure what 
is being explained. You do learn 
the nature of the Dreeghs, the 
Galactic Observer, Hanardy, and 


even Leigh, however. Leigh 
turns out to be a flash in the 
pan--a one time rapid ascen- 
sion to the status of Great 
Galactic and then a return 
again. To what, we don't know. 

The third and best section 
deals with three people who 
were supposedly contacted by 
Leigh in the first part when 
he was trying to learn more 
about the coming invasion. But 
you never learn why(especially 
the why), when or how he did 
this. Just where. It covers 
the evolution of two of them. 
One of these seems to be des- 
tined to become the wife of 
the Great Galactic Leigh, al- 
though I thought he was over 
and done with and gone the way 
of all used Galactics. 

Perhaps I am making the 
book sound worse than I mean 
to. A lot happens to a lot 
more people(and other things) 
than I could possibly indicate. 
By the same token, a lot more 
loose ends exist than I would 
wish to go over. But by and 
large, the yarn moves rapidly 
most of the time and you never 
really get bored. Just con- 
fused. Perhaps this serves its 
own purpose, but it does leave 
you with a certain sense of 


dissatisfaction. You never can 


say, "So that's how it all 
hangs together.” With a little 
rewriting the problems could 
have been remedied and the book 
would have been a lot better. 


THE WARRIORS OF DAWN 


M.A. FOSTER 


Reviewed by: 


The most important part of 
any book is its beginning pages. 
No matter how well written a 
book is, or how entertaining it 
may later prove to te, if the 
beginning does not hold the 
reader's interest, the book 
wiil probably not be finished. 
The beginning is the major 
fault of the WARRIORS OF DAWN 


by M.A. Foster. For the first 12- 


WAYNE HOOKS 


few pages there is almost no 
dialogue. The reader is in- 
formed of everything by the 
author, instead of the author 
using action and dialogue. 

THE WARRIORS OF DAWN is pri- 
marily a science fiction adven- 
ture story, with an overlay of 


' intrigue. The main character 


is Han, a Terran apprentice 
trader and Liszender, a Ler. 


Lér our a type of test tube 
human. Instead of one thumb, 
they have two opposing thumbs 
and are physically stronger 
than humans. However, they laok 
the creativity and imagination 
of humans. Basically pacifist, 
Ler could be fierce fighters in 
hand-to-hand situations. Be- 
cause they refuse to use any 
weapon which leaves the hand or 
fires projectiles; they have 
developed martial arts to a 
high degree. Their most fear- 
some weapon is an invention 
which can cause a sun to go 
nova. Most interesting of all 
igs that while sexual activity 
begins at adolescence, Ler are 
not fertile until age thirty. 
Thirty to forty is the child= 
bearing age. After menopause, 
Ler become asexual. Because of 
the short childbearing span, 
Ler have a very limited pop- 
ulation and a limited gene 
pool. Therefore, the braid 
developed, where two Ler 
choose each other as partners. 
Then they bring two other Ler 
into the braid. Each pair of 
Ler bears a child. Then they 
switch partners and bear child- 
ren again. In this way, there 
is the greatest use of the 
available gene pool. Foster 
gives much information on Ler 
society, but sometimes, it is 
very reminiscent of Ursula 

Le Guin. 

Anyway, invaders have at- 
tacked a Ler world. Han and 
Liszender are dispatched to 
investigate. A good many pages 
are given to the trip to the 
Ler world. Since the Ler and 
the humans long ago fought a 
war and matings between Ler and 
humans are infertile; it is 
taboo for Ler and humans to 
have sexual contact. However, it 
is close quarters on the ship. 
It is almost boring, so many 
pages are given to the budding 
romance between Han and Liszen- 
der and their soul searchings. 
Finally, to the relief of all 
concerned, they fall into bed 
together. 

Upon reaching the Ler world, 
they bumble and stumble around 
until they are finally captured 
by the invaders. Surprises of 
surprises, the invaders, who are 
iong lost cousins of the Ler, 
come from a faraway world called 
Dawn. Taken to Dawn, Han and 13- 


Liszender manage to escape. On 
Dawn, they find humans as well 
as the long lost Ler. After 
stumbling around some more and 
falling into bed repeatedly, 
they are recaptured. However, 
the Dawn Ler want Han and Lis- 
zender to help them in their 
plans to conquer the universe. 
To buy time, Han agrees. 

The Dawn Ler breed humans 
as pets. Han is given Usteyin, 
a redhead as a pet. They fall 
into bed and Han quits sleep- 
ing with Liszender, though they 
remain friends. Then the real 
villains emerge. Dawn's sun is 
going nova and will destroy 
Dawn and all the Ler and 
humans. In the meantime, using 
the Dawn Ler in their evil 
plans to start a war between 
humans and Ler are insect-like 
aliens. Han points this out to 
the Dawn Ler and they attack 
and destroy the aliens. How- 
ever, one alien escapes and 
threatens Han and Liszender. 
Then it comes out that Usteyin 
and some of the human pets 
have psychic powers, which 
Usteyin uses to defeat the 
alien. Han and Usteyin can 
then return home to live hap- 
pily ever after and Lizender 
also returns with them to mate 
with another Ler and start a_ 
braid. 

THE WARRIORS OF DAWN is a 
good adventure story, with all 
the faults of an adventure 
story. The characters are al- 
most comicbook. It relies 
heavily upon coincidence, 
not overly bright villains, 
evil aliens who explain all 
their plans for conquest to 
the hero before they try to 
kill him, soft core porno ro- 
mance almost to the point of 
being nauseating and the vil- 
lians being doomed from the 
very beginning. M.A. Foster 
does pose some interesting 
questions with the Ler society, 
but they remain just that, un- 
answered questions. Most of 
the information comes from 
monologues and the author's 
descriptions. The attempt at 
romance stifles the action. 
Despite these flaws, WARRIORS 
OF DAWN does provide enjoyable 
light reading and would be 
quite good for whiling away a 
couple of hours but only that, 
nothing more. 
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Illustration: DAVID VOSBURGH 


To quote from a letter of Mr. Petaja's: 


"In my old files I came across 


a story I wrote in the throes of sadness at the death of H.P.Lovecraft, 
with whom I had corresponded for three years (27 letters from him,5 of 
which were used in COLLECTED LETTERS Vol V Arkham House). He indeed 
encouraged and helped me in my abortive efforts to be a writer, as 

he did so many; always positive and gentle in his comments, never 
adversely critical however bad. The quotes from HPL's letters are 

in part authentic. Perhaps it is time for this story to surface again. 
"THE MIST" was printed in PHANTASMAGORIA (ed. John J. Weir) July 1937. 


The Mist 
EMIL PETAJA 


David's pen slipped from his fin- 
gers to fall and spatter blackness 
on the page he was writting. He 
brushed his hands over his face, and 
his lips quivered in an agony of 
mental upheavel. 

"What's the use?" The question 
burned itself through his mind like 
a inextinguishable torch trail. 

There on the shabby desk before 
him was the greater portion of his 
new book-unfinished. And unfinish- 
able. 

This realization, sprouted months 
before, and growing in his mind as 
the work progressed---in the desper- 
ate weeks in which he had seldom 
eaten because there was no food, sel- 
dom left his meager room because he 
had no decent cloths and dared not 
face the landlord, was now inexorably 
thrust upon him. He had managed thus 
far to keep up the pretence that he 
was confident of success, this time, 
He told himself that this book was to 
be a masterpiece of the outer and 
ethereal that would hold the world 
spellbound at his youthful genius; 
that would change his life. 

With hopes in the stars he had 
begun it. That he had little money, 
and no friends in the big city---what 
did that matter? 

He was alone in a marvelously 
private realm, from whith he would 
call forth mystic creatures and 
dreams that would enchant the mundane 
world! 

Even now after three colossal at- 
tempts, and three bitter failures, he 
sensed---he knew---that if the legions 
of characters and thoughts that beat 
against the chained doors of his 
creative mind could be set free he 


not the words with which to loose 
them. His book characters were only 
pale ghosts of his mind-beings, There 
speeches were vapid and lifeless. 

Dressed in a ragged, once white 
shirt and frayed corduroys, he sat 
motionless for some time. Then his 
hot tired eyes sought about hin, 
stopping on a neat pile of letters 
that lay on top of the desk. 

"Philip Croft," he thought, his 
agitated mind soothed a little, "What 
a wonderful author---and splendid 
man} He's so freely and unstintingly 
helped so many struggling authors 
like me!" 

He picked up the top letter, 
dated February tyenty-ninth. 

"Reduced to the hated type- 
writer by a sudden spell of bad 
health...which has rendered my 
script illegibly shaky..." it 
began. 

Later on, David read: 

"When I received and read through 
the manuscript copy of Behind the 
Veil, I was struck by its genuinen-— 
ess and persuasive grace. It is 
really splendidly written and no one 
would ever suspect that it was your 
first effort. The second was even 
more sure and well-handled. I 
anticipated with much pleasure the 
persusal of your latest book upon 
its completion. Rest assured, David, 
that I desire intensely to aid you 
with your new volume and I promise 
you that I will do so, no matter how 
busy or far away I may be..." 

David had counted on Philip 
Croft's appraisal and critisms of 
his new effort, it was better than 
the first two: he knew it was. But 
it still lacked all the power and 


must succeed. But---oh, God!-~-he had 15 sweep of Croft's own great works. 


He knew that Croft's praises of the 
books were far in excess of their © 
worth---that it was his kindly way of 
encovraging a young writer, 

The letter concluded: 

“Later: this damn grippe has got me 
down at last! Doc has me taking three 
nostrums at once and I can't Sl up 
very long at a time." 

Placing the letters carefully nS a 
folder and into a drawer for safe keep- 
ing, David muttered half aloud, "He 
can't be dead. How can such a fine gen- 
erous master-artists die?" 

He reflected in poignant reverie on 
the one occasion when he had actually 
met and talked with Philip Croft. He 
remembered vividly the quite charm and 
impressive serenity of the. man. They 
had strolled together over the cemetry 
hill above the waves mildly surging up 
on the sand and rocks, and dark clouds 
bounding above in the wind. After that 
visit David had felt uplifted, certain 
that now he could write something 
fine, inspired by the long, intimate 
talk with the author he reverenced. 

The failure of his first book had 
brought with it crushing disappoint- . 
ment. But he had plenty of courage in 
store, then. Even after the second, 
nearly two years of fruitless effort, 
he had been able, though badly batter- 
ed, to take up his pen and try again. 
But a third! 

"I guess I'm no good." he told hin- 
self, in a curious calm despair. "Three 
strikes---out.” 

Slowly he lifted to his feet, and 
walked with mechanical steps to the 
window. Then he went back, extinguished 
the desk light and returned and stood 
looking out into the rain. 

A tracery of tears weaved itself 
over the many small panes. The night 
wind swirled in shrill ululations 
through cracks somewhere in the high 
attic walls that covered flimsy boards 
clapping together . 

Six stories below ran a squalid 
narrow street, through which incon- 
grously ornate cars whizzed. Somewhere 
in the West Side Addition had been an 
important evening event, and traffic 
back to town was heavy. 

"How like stars are the street  ° 
lights---stars too large." mused David, 
watching through the diffusion of rain 
on the window. And the carlight reflect- 
ing on the glossy pavement! There aren't 
any there." 

He looked upward at a sky that was 
covered with ugly clouds, like dark 
dripping bags. 

His eyes wandered off to the dectant 


slumbering hills. They were unseen in 4{6- 


the night, but he knew they brooded 
out-there beyond the city. 

“And that beautiful grey cloud 
of mist against them. How light it 
is! Strange, I can see it from so 
far." 

He looked down again and wonder- 
ed vaguely how the wet asphalt 
would feel against his cheek. 

His face was pale in the gloom, 
his black hair tousled. His fin- 
gers were smeared with ink, But he 
was quite calm. 

Tap...tap...tap. 

Cold rain fingers were striking 
on his window. 

He grasped the knobs on the 
door windows and pulled them open. 

The curtains shook angrily. Icy 
drops struck his hot, white face. 

He lifted a foot to the ledge... 

The mist...in a formless phan- 
tasmic swirl of grey that shimmer- 
ed as though the hidden moon's 
light was caressing it...was 
closer now, and it had been so far 
away, near the mountains. So close 
soon he could almost reach out into 
the night and touch it. It gather- 
ed and floated toward him in a 
sheen of silver. It was enveloping 
him, now, in a tingling cool veil 
that bathed his feverish body--- 
that seeped into his skin, his 
nostrils, and halted the throbbing 
pain in his mind. 

He stood poised on the ledge in 
ecstasy, while the vapour floated 
into the room... 

Suddenly, sickeningly he realiz- 
ed what he had been about to do--- 
the wet pavement and the rushing 
cars...He murmured, 

"My God:" and jumped into the 
room, and closed the window quick- 
VEY: 

Briskly he ran to the desk, 
Snapped on the light and took up 
his pen.ee 

IT was six weeks later that 
David stood again at the open 
Window, dressed in a smart brown 
suit, his black hair immaculately 
brushed back. He held in his hand 
a letter. 

His eyes passed rapidly over the 
dismal little room he was now 
leaving. It was quite bare; his 
belongings had already been moved 
to the new apartment oaEy in the 
afternoon, 

Now in the late avert. 
looked out at the bright sky's 
stars and thought of that other 
night. That April night when he had 

(To Page...18- ) 


Mr. Brennan is known both for his stories and his poetry 
collections. He was born 1918 in Bridgeport, Connecticut 


and now lives in New Haven. Many thanks to Mr. 


Brennan for 


some valuable information and ideas on WEIRD TALES. 


WEIRD TALES 
A Call To Action 


Joseph P. Brennan 


I can scarcely qualify as 
"a regular contributor" to 
WEIRD TALES. My first story in 
"The Unique Magazine", The 
Green Parrot, appeared in the 
July 1952 issue; my last, The 
Calamander Chest, in the Jan- 
uary 1954 issue. In between 
there were two others, Slime, 
March 1953(featured on the cover 
with art by Virgil Finlay) and 
On the Elevator, July 1953. Four 
stories in all. And before the 
end of 1954, WEIRD TALES had 
ceased publishing... 

In spite of the fact that 
my association with the period- 
ical was so brief and so 
late however, it remains my 
favorite magazine. I treasure 
the few issues which I have 
managed to hang onto down the 
years, and I was keenly dis- 
appointed when the revived 
WEIRD TALES survived only four 
issues in 1973-74. 

Today WEIRD TALES is a gold 
mine for anthologists. Many 
WELRD TALES authors have become 
headliners--before or after 
their deaths. Copies of the mag- 
azine, even in poor condition, 
bring high and ever-escalating 
prices. 

I am convinced that a strong 
and increasing demand for 


af 


WEIRD TALES as a resurrected and 
on-going magazine exists. 

I believe that the revised 
WEIRD TALES failed to flourish 
because of poor distribution. I 
located copies of only one issue 
on newsstands in New Haven. Many 
of my correspondents--scattered 
throughout the U.S.--complained 
that they were unable to find 
issues on the racks in their 
own areas. 

While I was--and am--fond of 
the magazine's pulp-style for- 
mat, I now feel that the revised 
WEIRD TALES might have continued 
if it had changed its format to 
that of a standard-sized paper- 
back book. Issued as a quarterly 
(at least at the beginning) it 
would not have dated quickly and 
would have been given.rack space 
on the stands along with other 
paperbacks. In its old-style 
format, even if it appeared on a 
stand at all, it was, I am sure, 
often left lying flat under 
piles of other publications. 

WEIRD TALES was the only 
long-term magazine in the field 
in which science fiction did not 
consistently overshadow all 
other kinds of fantasy. It is my 
belief that no professional |mag- 
azine today can claim with val- 
idity that it fills the need 


formerly filled by WEIRD TALES. 

Science fiction remains su- 
preme. 

I don't want to be misunde.-- 
stood. I have no quarrel witn 
science fiction. I have written 
and even published some myself. 
The point I'm trying to make is 
that there is a pressing, urgent 
need for at least one profess~ 
ional fantasy magazine in which 
the weird, bizarre, the super- 
natural, the strange and the ma- 
cabre predominate--one fantasy 
magazine from which straight 
science fiction is largely ex- 
cluded, 

I am not unaware that WEIRD 
TALES used some science fiction- 
-aproportion of it first-rate, 
at that. But "The Unique Mag- 
azine" was true to its name-- 
the weird story, with few excep- 
tions, was given priority. 

There are a number of pro- 
fessional science fiction mag- 
azines today--with. more announ- 
ced as forthcoming. Since the 
demise of Magazine of Horror 
however, the professional mag- 
azine market for the weird, 
the gruesome and the supernat- 
ural remains skimpy as to be 
almost non-existent. 


In my opinion, if readers, 
writers, fans, editors and 
collectors who enjoy horror and 
supernatural fantasy would 
speak out more strongly, more 
determinedly and more persis- 
tently, WEIRD TALES might yet 
live again. 

Perhaps an association of 
writers and editors could be 
formed--The Association for the 
Revival of Weird Tales. A pub- 
lisher with imagination and re- 
sourcefulness might be found. A 
reliable distribution might be 
located. Certainly, once an 
association was formed, plenty 
of free publicity would be vir- 
tually guaranteed. 

Rights to the WEIRD TALES 
title might be assumed by a 
flourishing paperback house 
which already possesses a 
strong distribution network. 

It is my prediction that if 
this happens, WEIRD TALES would 
appear on the racks with reg- 
ularity once again. 


(From Page... 16- ) 


been so desperate...how he had 
gone to the window... the com+ 
ing of the mist... then, the 
mad rush of writing that had 
resuscitated his book com- 
pletely. That had transformed 
it into something spiritually 
fine and great. 

He looked down at the 
letter from the publishing 
company that was to print it. 

"It is the most. stupendous, 
yet simply and gently styled, 
book we have been priviledged 
to read in many years. Although 
in some parts it is curiously 
reminiscent of the work of the 
late Phillip Croft, it is above 
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his finest, we believe. Shadows 
in the Mist seems, in some 
occult way to go beyond mortal 
experience. It is as though the 
author had caught a breif glim 
glimpse into EternihVs..0 
David's eyes were bright and 
brimming as he turned far into 
the night, to watch the sheen 
of mist that coughed against 
the dim blue mountains. 
"Phillip Croft," he whis- 
pered, “you are not dead." 
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OF SCIENCE FICTION. 
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We wish to thank Phillip Heath for allowing us to 


use his story in two parts, 


bearing with us. 


and you the reader for 


So read and enjoy now as we give 


you part two and the conclusion of Vaults! 


Illustrations: STEPHEN RILEY 


Beneath The Vaults 


Of Sumarus 


Phillip C Heath 


There in the gloom before us 
rose the image of Barsotn— a 
huge, brooding statue sculp- 
tured grotesquely from black, 
burnished obsidian, and reared 
dominatively behind a low altar 
stone. In shape it assumed the 
naked body of a man such as the 
doctor had described earlier, 
but the hulking shoulders and 
barrel-like chest were partially 
hidden by a thick, shaggy mane 
flowing downward from the head 
of a baboon. Its facial fea- 
tures were iothing short of 
fiendish. There were such dis- 
tinct simian characteristics as 
the low-bridged nose, the wide, 
flaring nostrils, and the pro- 
truding lower jawbone. The mouth 
itself gaped open to serve as a 
mocking reminder of its horrible 
hunger, and the cold lips were 
pulled back in a savage snarl; 
a kind of insane grimace dis- 
playing proudly the jagged ca- 
nine fangs of the lower jaw 
and the two long, stiletto- 
sharp tusks of the upper. A 
gray layer of dust had settled 
thickly upon the receding brow 
where beneath two deeply set 
eyes of emerald glistened feebly 
from within their shadowy cov- 


ert. It was almost as if they 21- 


peered curiously down at us, 
watching warily... knowingly. 

Suddenly I was blinking in 
sober awarness, silently curse- 
ing myself for pondering such 
foolish fancies. The eyes of 
this ancient eidolon were made 
of stone like the rest of its 
senses, and they surveyed only 
darkness, for they were as 
blind as the sable emptiness of 
death. 

Dr. Stafford scanned the room 
with a slow, deliberate sureness, 
as if deeply absorbed in 
thought. I too, glanced around, 
and noted the queer shadows 
which were caused by the flick- 
ering flames of our carbide 
lamps now seeming to take on a 
strange semblance to living 
beings; formless and misshapen 
things that wildly capered 
about, first drawing in close 
on all sides as if curious of 
our presence, then quickly 
scampering back in sudden fear. 
As before, I forcibly shook my- 
self awake from my outlandish 
dreaming. No doubt the umber 
eeriness of such a place was 
prone to play mischievous - 
tricks on the mind. 

"This is the room," the doc- 
tor said abruptly, his voice 


unconsciously lowering to a 
hushed whisper due to the op- 
pressing silence which lay all 
around. ."This is the very roon 
where the rites were held. I% 
was here that human blood was 
spilt time and time again in 
sacrifice to this stone image of 
their god Barsoth. Yes, look 
here." He pointed to a sgilver- 
handled dagger lying atop the 
alter beside a large dark stain. 
I didn't need a second guess at 
what that stain was. 

Sir Charles gazed up at the 
idol and began to mumble. 

"Well I don't mind telling 
you chaps, this thing gives me 
the bloody creeps." 

I looked at it and nodded 
faintly, half-shuddering my 
agreement. 

The doctor approached and 
exhamined the small opening in 
the floor—a cramped shaft lead- 
ing down into a sepulchral dark- 
ness which I assumed was the 
actual burial chamber of the 
long-dead priests. 

My guess had been correct; 
the room was a crypt, and a very 
large one at that. It was here 
the entire clergy of this wicked 
brotherhood had been secretly 
entomed. The place was filled 
with a smell of death so heavy 
that I almost gagged. 

Arranged in the very center 
of the room were seven richly 
adorned sarcophagi, each marked 
with a strange manner of hiero- 
glyphs. They were neatly po- 
gitioned side by side in a cir- 
cular fashion, yet there was 
something very peculiar about 
their general appearances— 
something that immediately at- 
‘tracted our attention. The 
jeweled lid of each mummy-case 
was unfastened and lay on the 
floor, revealing the ene 
within. There was nothing. Every 
sarcophagus wag empty! 

I don’t Like 2%, ‘the doctor 
intoned deeply as he studied one 
of the vacant caskets. "It's 
just not right. Where could they 
be? Who could have stolen them, 
and why? It simply doesn't make 
any sense...I mean, what grave- 
robber would break into a sacred 
temple to take the rotted remains 
of seven mummies, and leave be- 
hind all this wealth?" 

The doctor's stammering 
questions remained unanswered. 
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conjure up even a half-logical 
explanation—if in fact there 
was one. Instead we just shrug- 
ged it off for the time being, 
though there was indeed some- 
thing inexplicably sinister 
about the whole thing which 
left us all somewhat dissatis- 
fied. 

After a few minutes Sir 
Charles and I began to explore 
the fartherest end of the room, 
momentarily ignoring the doc- 
tor who stooped silently in the 
flaxen glow of his lantern, 
trying in vain to decipher a 
curious inscription cut into 
one of the stone platforms up- 
holding the sarcophagi. In a 
gloomy corner behind a basalt 
pilaster, Sir Charles dis- 
covered a low archway leading 
again to some unknown vault be- 
yond. Hurridly we called to Dr. 
Stafford and then together 
entered into the thick wall of 
awaiting blackness. 

We stood in awed stupor as 
the doctor held the light high 
above his head, dimly illumin- 
ating a gmall cavern grotto 
which divided into a elaborate 
labyrith of tunnels RepacateDe: 
inJali-directi ons, 

"This is fantastic!" the 
doctor exclaimed. "Absolutely 
incredible! Never in my wild- 
est dreams would I have imag- 
ined Sumarus extended to such a 
great depth. Why, the entire 
lower portion of this hill must 
be honeycombed with these pass- 
ageways. Where could they all 
lead?" 

I don't know," I answered, 
"put I think we should go back 
and find some way out of this 
place before we explore any 
farther. It's obvious we'll get 
deeper if we keep going this 
way. i 

For a few seconds Dr. Staf- 
ford said nothing but contin- 
ued to marvel at the cave with 
a professional fascination. 

"Ahh, there's really no need 
to worry," he finally returned. 
"My lantern battery is still 
good for another hour or more, 
and we have an ample supply of 
carbide left. But if you and 
Sir Charles want to head back 
to look for an exit then go 
ahead. I just want to stay here 
a bit longer and look around. 
Perhaps with a little time I 
can even interpret that strange 


inscription in the burial 
room." He lowered his eye- 
brows in a puzzled visage and 
shook his head. "You know, 

I've never seen one like it be- 
fore." 

"To hell with that inscript- 
ion,” I said. “Let's find our 
way out of the temple first. 
Earlier you remarked that we 
should keep moving, and Ii 
agree, but we'll never get out 
of here going this direction. 
If there is a secret tunnel 
leading to the outside like you 
said, then I strongly suggest 
we find it while we still can. 
Without light we're dead, and 
it's foolish to take any 
chances." 

"No," the doctor snapped, 
"I'm staying here, for a while 
anyway. Look, you two go ahead; 
I won't proceed any further and 
we can easily find each other 
again so long as you stay in 
the main corridors leading from 
room to room. There's hardly a 
chance of any of us getting 
logt.-" 

Sir Charles moved closer and 
suddenly interposed. 

“Maybe it would be better if 
we didn't seperate— in case 
there are more traps." 

"It's quite all right," the 
doctor insisted. "I'm sure if 
there had been any more traps 
we would have encountered them 
by now. Besides, this temple 
was very sacred, and it was pre- 
sumed that the sleeping spirits 
could reawaker. at the presence 
of any intruder in order to 
summcn Barsoth who would then— 

"Well, at any rate, this 
common belief was no doubt con- 
sidered much more persuasive a 
warning than the installment of 
mere traps.” 

"] don’t know," Sir Charles 
said, "it still sounds pretty 
risky to me. Im fact, 1 thinke. 
would just as soon stay here 
and stick with the doctor since 
he's the only one of us who's 
familiar with these Egyptian 
tombs and such." 

Again I voiced my views con- 
cerning the danger of our lin- 
gering too long, and seriously 
urged them to go back with me 
in search of an egression such 
as the doctor nad mentioned 
earlier. I argued vigorously 
for some time, but they both 


remained obstinate in their 23- 


decision to stay behind. 

Before I left them Dr. Staf- 
ford once more assured me they 
would not venture beyond the 
cavern's initial chamber, and 
that we would later rejoin 
somewhere along the main pass- 
age or in one of the preced- 
ing rooms. 

Alone then, I slowly re- 
traced our route back through 
the burial vault and altar room, 
crossing over and into the hall- 
way leading to the chapel. As I 
did go a number of disturbing 
questions crossed my mind... 
Why had Dr. Stafford been so 
eager in his proposal to remain 
behind while Sir Charles and I 
returned to seek a way out? Was 
it really an archeological int- 
erest that kindled this enthus- 
iam, or was it something else? 
Suppose he xnew the whereabouts 
of a secret passageway all 
along but was reiuctant for 
some reason to divulge to us 
its actual location? And why 
was Sir Charles himself so in- 
sistent to stay behind with the 
doctor instead of accompanying 
me? Was it his fear of the pos- 
sibility of more traps which 
influenced his decision, or 
was it some malevolent scheme 
whose execution made it necess- 
ary for him to be alone with 
the doctor? I suddenly felt 
like both spectator and victim 
trapped in the midsts of an 
avaricious plotting. 

Once having at last trudged 
my way back to the chapel, I 
immediately began rummaging 
around for . concealed panel 
or disguised trapdoor. For a 
long while ? searched both this 
room and tne ante-chamber lead- 
ing into it but all my efforts 
proved futiie. Deciding I would 
more carefu;ly explore the 
original corridor that firat 
led us to tne chapel, I did so 
and present’y discovered a thin 
crevice in the rocks we had 
precviously overlooked due to 
the surrounding shadows which 
hid it. Once inside, the open- 
ing quickly grew larger to form 
a passage lined with large 
slabs of carved limestone. At 
first I thought this might serve 
as the secret entrance to a way 
out but the sharp winding of 
the tunnel soon led me to be- 
lieve that it circled back and 
passed beneath the chapel and 


serab, possibly terminating 
then somewhere in or near the 
burial chamber where I had 
left Sir Charles and the doc- 
tor. 

Stil2, I -had. to. be certain. 

I continued cautiously and 
at length the slope began to 
rapidly descend, becoming so 
steep in fact, that the prod- 
igiously worn floor abruptly 
angled into a short flight of 
crudely chisled steps ending 
at a point where the passage 
sharply turned and leveled out. 
After having proceeded perhaps 
ten yards past this stone stair- 
way, 1 fancied that I heard a 
mumbling of voices somewhere 
not far ahead of me. Thus 
quickening my pace, I noted 
they became gradually more 
distinct and soon recognized 
them as belonging to Dr. Staf- 
ford and Sir Charles. So I was 
right after all; this tunnel 
did lead to the burial chamber. 

The voice of the doctor was 
the most audible, quickly grow- 
ing louder and louder though 
all I could catch were broken 
sentences such as, "No sta 
away— get back!" and, Mad- 
ness..-.that s what it is, mad—' 
All at once then his voice be- 
came hysterically shrill and 
giddy, breaking suddenly into 
several short shrieks followed 
by an awful silence. 

A few moments later I was 
running, or rather half-stumb- 
ling down the gloomy corridor 
which slowly tapered until it 
expired just outside the crypt, 
giving access to its interior 
by means of an extremely narrow 
opening in the wall. With feaer- 
ful anticipation, I squeezed 
through and viewed the scene. 

The room was black; only the 
light from my own lamp probed 
the inky darkness. Sir Charles 
and the doctor were nowhere to 
be seen. Everything was still.. 
quiet. 

I began moving carefully 
among the empty sarcophagi when 
my boot suddenly knocked 
against something metallic.. 
Glancing down, the lamplight 
revealed the doctor's electric 
lantern, smashed into small 
splintered fragments as if 
having been forcefully hurled 
against the slab of stone by 
which it lay. Near these bits 
of glass and metal were the re- 


mains of still another object— 
Sir Charles carbide lamp—and 
beside that, protruding from 
around the edge of a stone plat- 
form, a human leg. 

Attached to this leg was a 
body...the body of Dr. Stafford. 
And it was by no means a 
pleasant thing to look at. He 
had apparently been thrown or 
shoved violently against the 
rock wall directly behind him; 
an assumption grisly verified 
by a small bloody patch where 
his head had struck. His tor- 
tured eyes were open and coldly 
glazed in death; two glassy 
orbs bulging from a face frozen 
into a horrible grimace of both 
fear and bewilderment. The gray 
beard below was partially 
stained with a fine trickle of 
blood which still oozed from the 
slack jaw. The head was arched 
back to such a degree as would 
be only possible if his neck 
were broken, and his arms and 
legs were sprawled wildly ina 
grotesque fashion. 

All my fears had been real- 
ized. Sir Charles had purposely 
remained behind with the doctor 
in order to carry out his 
scheme, and from looking at the 
ugly corpse on the floor his 
intentions appeared quite 


‘obvious. Greed was the gole mot- 


ivator now; here, deep within 
the bowels of a subterranean 
temple where all laws had long 
since died away with those who 
made them, and where the only 
governing factor was instinct 
alone. Of course there was 
enough wealth here to last the 
three of us a long time, but 
why settle for being rich when 
you could be richer? Dr Staf- 
ford had been in the way of 
this, but now he was dead, and 
I, no doubt, was next. But for- 
tunately, the odds were in my 
favors-In the scuffle Sir .. 
Charles had evidently ruined 
his own light as well as the 
doctor's. He was somewhere in 
the temple, either waiting 
patiently or wandering frantic- 
ally, but in total darkness. 

I immediately made up my mind 
to go back to the chapel the way 
I had come and then search once 
more for a way out before moving 
on to another room. I would have 
to be very cautious. Sir Charles 
couldn't have gone far. Too, the 


24% situation was much more criti- 
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sal now that my lamp was the 
only one. left,. for without it 
ne couldn't possibly hope to 
ever get out of the place alive. 

Before leaving the room, I 
gathered what little carbide was 
left in Sir Charles' lamp, then 
hastily made for the breach in 
the wail, eager to get away from 
that piace of death. As I was 
just about to pass through the 
opening my lamp forced me to 
pause momentarily to tighten its 
handle, and it was in this brief 
Silence that I first heard the 
sound. 

It seemed so far, far away— 
just barely audible to the ear. 
And even though it was greatly 
muffled by the distance, I could 
hear it nonetheless; of that I 
was certain. Let me describe it 
as gomewhat of a flowing, rhyth- 
mic sound, one which rose and 
fell in harmonious intonations, 
like that of chanting. 

I cut across the vault toward 
the arched doorway leading out 
into the cave, and there stood 
listening. The eerie mumbling 
unmistakably came from within, 
floating up from one cf the dark 
tunnels at the edge of the 
grotto. 

Curiosity was my inevitable 
downfall. The sound was haunting 
and somehow strangely hypnotic, 
compelling me without reason to 
venture forth and seek out its 
source. The whole thing was too 
enigmatic. I simply couldn't re- 
gist. 

i entered the snaft and was 
soon shuffling my way deeper and 
deeper into a stifling darkness, 
on through spidery tunnels un- 
trodden for c»untless centuries. 
And always the ghostly cadence 
lured me on, growing both louder 
and clearer as I slowly pro- 
géressed. Before long the enun- 
siations had become quiet dis- 
tinct, though heavily accent- 
uated in a tongue entirely un- 
familiar to me, 

The passage eventually began 
to widen, and shortly after 
veered to the left at a right 
angie. Before turning the corner 
I stopped and peered stealthily 
round at what appeared to be a 
dead end in the corridor only a 
short distance away. Near this, 
on the right side of the passage, 
I observed a shadowy doorway 
where the lambent glow of a fire 


of the outer hallway. 

The sound was very loud now, 
coming undoubtedly from beyond 
that door. 

As I quietly moved closer a 
highly offensive odor suddenly 
assailed me. It was the spicy 
tang of strange, near suffo- 
cating gases, lingering in and 
around the doorway. I momentar- 
ily staggered back and cupped a 
handkerchief over my nose and 
mouth, but was not unable to 
surpress a loud, retching cough. 

The chanting stopped. 

I peeked inside, and an icy 
gasp froze in my throat. 

What I saw, or rather what I 
thought I saw was not a whole- 
some sight to see. I say 
"thought" in uncertainty, be- 
cause the gray wisps of smoke 
from the fire rendered the scene 
somewhat hazy, and the odors of 
the place made me stuporously 
dizzy. Too, I must also consider 
the fact that my first impres- 
Sion was one of fearful awe, and 
I remained in the doorway for 
only a few fleeting moments be- 
fore turning away to rush off 
down the corridor in the di- 
rection I had come. But waht my 
vision did take in, was this: 

A large, crudely burrowed 
chamber, and in its center, a 
black crucible filled with some 
sort of burning liquid which 
gave off the sharp,pungent smell 
of incense. Forming a circle 
around this were seven squat- 
ting figures, each silent and 
motionless, with eyes focused 
gravely upon the flickering 
flames in the cauldron. And 
that's when I noticed. There 
were no eyes, only black, 
shriveled sockets — They were 
all mummies! 

As I have already said, such 
a bizarre spectacle left me 
quite unnerved, so that I wasted 
little time hurrying back 
through the labyrinthine net- 
work of passages, but not with- 
out difficulty along the way. 
It seemed there were several 
similar tunnels from the orig- 
inal which I had been follow- 
ing, and twice I almost became 
lost by mistakingly wandering 
down the wrong fork. On one of 
these occassions panic nearly 
got the best of me, but by care- 
fully retracing my steps I was 
able to return to the proper 


within illuminated a dim portion 26 passage, quickly spurred on 


again by the dreadful thought 
of what lay not far behind. 

When I had at last worked 
my way back to the tunnel's en- 
trance, the unearthly chanting 
once more began to drift up 
from the swarthy depths below. 
My nerves were still much too 
shaky, however, to care ponder 
the true source of that sound, 
or to reason out hcw seven 
ancient mummies could be moved 
such a great distance without 
apparent damage, or how it was 
possible that they could be 
placed in such natural posit- 
ions, or for what outlandish 
reason they were put there to 
begin with. I repeatedly forced 
away the tormenting question as 
to who had recently lit the 
black, .liquid-filled. erticibie 
in that room, who indeed, when 
there was no one in the temple 
but myself and— 

No, I eculdn*t afford to let 
my imagination wander. That 
could be very dangerous to my 
safety. If ever I was to find a 
way out of this horrid place, I 
would have to stay caim and 
keep a ciear head. Seif-control 
was imperative. 

it. is easy to bduiid false 
courage, and even ignore the 
unexplainable, but it is some- 
thing eise aitogether to remain 
perfectly composed when staring 
into the naked face of fear. 
This I learned goon enough. 
~ crossed the grotto to the 
vauited docrway opposite me, 
Just upon ertering the crypt 1 
heard a sort of shuffling noise 
somewhere in the shadows. Slowly 
raising my lamp, the sudden 
movement of a figure at the far 
end of the room caught my eye. 
iti was “Sit Charles? 

He was nalf-crouched in a 
corner, trembiing visibly. I 
bacxed ozf a few feet and then 
broke tne silence with a ster 
but disheartening question. 

"Why did you do it, Charles? 
Why did you kill him?” 

He said nothing but contin- 
ued to stare at me. 

2 lifted the iamp higher and 
observed him carefully. There 
was something very odd about — 
his appearance and behavior. 
Even from a distance it was 
evident that his face nad lost 
mucn of its healthy color, now 
taking or a pale, bioodless 


blanching of complexion, other 
notable changes were of a 
physical nature, including the 
dark, sunken eyesockets and the 
wizened cheeks. The latter were 
drawn tightly over protruding 
jawbones, giving the general 
contours of the face a sickly, 
cadaverous emaciation. His hair 
too, wags wiid in its appearance, 
both tangled and scraggly. But 
did the quivering lamplight 
play tricks on my vision, or was 
his dark brown hair now tinged 
with gray? 

For some time I merely looked 
at him curiously, and all the 
while he remained strangely si- 
lent, still hudling in that dark, 
dusty corner. As I watched him I 
grew less and less afraid, and 
so began to move then very 
slowly in his direction. After 
having advanced four or five 
steps he suddenly jumped to his 
feet and started gibbering in- 
coherently in a cracked, vert- 
ignous tone cf voice. The look 
in his eyes became one of delir- 
jous frenzy, and his face. ccn- 
torted into a grotesque grimace 
of fear <or ofsalazm. His re- 
action had been so unexpected 
that I was startied into a state 
of bewildered numbness, and 
could only watch stupidly as he 
turned and scurried up the 
ladder behind him, his gaunt 
profile swiftly disappearing into 
the darkness of the shaft lead- 
ing to the altar room above. 

It was then an overwhelming 
realization struck me. My earlier 
assumptions as tc Sir Charleg' 
guilt had been untrue all along. 
It was not greed that had caused 
him to lose control of his senses 
and reason, it was fear! But was 
it simply a fear of being lost 
aione in total darkness which 
had given him that crazed, hag- 
gard look, or was it something 
else? My skin began to crawl, 
and I did not stay to ponder. 

With little hesitation I 
passed through the thin opening 
in the crypt wall and proceeded 
back along my newly discovered 
tunnel, nervously glancing over 
my shoulder every few yards. 
Small beads of perspiration broke 
out on my forehead, and a creep- 
ing apprehension seeped into my 
bones. The air now seemed more 
stale than ever; the darkness 
more clammy and confining. I 


hue. Aside from this unnatural 27- began to ache desperately for 


fresh air and sweet sunlight. 
Fate was kind to me. I had 
followed the meandering passage 
almost to where it joined into 
the initial entrance corridor, 
when my attention was arrested 
by a particular slab of lime- 
stone carved in the wall. All 
these panels I have mentioned 
earlier were cut into both 
sides of the passage in a def- 
inite arrangement, but there 
was one that protruded a good 
three-or four inches from the 
rest. Also unlike the others, 
it was bordered on all sides by 
a thin, almost invisible crack. 
Using all my strength, I ap- 
plied inward pressure. It moved. 
The aperture was rather 
narrow but passable, extending 
perhaps fifteen feet to where 
it reopened to the outside, 
probably among some rocks which 
served to camouflage it. The 
glint of the afternoon sun and 
the sudden influx of fresh air 
was a great lift to my spirits. 
Now that I had found a way 


out, my thoughts once again 28- 
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turned to Sir Charles. 
painfully easy to imagine him 
wandering around in the temple, 
blindly groping his way from room 
to room in a mindless but deter- 
mined effort to escape that ever 
present blackness. He would never 


find the exit alone, and even if 
I left now and sent someone back 
later, it would be well over a 
day before they could arrive to 
get him out. No, I would have to 
go back, but it would have to be 
soon; my carbide was almost gone. 
I entered the original passage 
which led to the chapel. The en- 
roaching darkness was waiting 
there. I moved quietly along the 
corridor, once or twice thinking 
I heard a strange sound like that 
of a low, throaty grunting coming 
from somewhere down the hallway. 
From then on there was only sil- 
ence, and I began to wonder if it 
hadn't all been my imagination— 
until I stepped into the chapel. 
For several seconds I stood froz@™m 
on its threshold, then turned and 
ran screaming back through the 
tunnel where I had just come. I 


never looked back. 

My memory remains mercifully 
obscure as to what happened 
after that. I do vaguely recall 
however, clambering into the 
tiny passageway which took me 
to the outside. I also remember 
staggering along the banks of 
the nearby Nile until a passing 
boat happened by and found me 
there, well near total exhaust- 
ion and half out of my mind with 
fright. ; 

After my recovery I hurriedly 
returned to Boston and destroyed 
all my books and research work 
dealing with Egyptian lore and 
legend, burning particularly 
that delving into the secret 
animal cults. 

Soon, I think, the author- 
ities will trace me here, and 
if they do find me, what then 
should I tell them? That it was 
I who killed both Sir Charles 
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and Dr. Stafford? After all, 

we were the only ones who dared 
enter that accursed temple, and 
only I had come out of it alive. 
But no, I cannot confess to 
murder because I am innocent. 
The truth then. That's it, the 
Simple, unaltered truth...the 
truth which would condemn me to 
life imprisonment in some mad- 
house. No, I dare not explain 
what actually happened, for 
they would never believe me. I 
cannot tell them what I saw 
standing in that room, feasting 
noisily in the darkness; the 
slobbering, drooling creature 
hovering over Sir Charles' 
crushed and broken body, pluck- 
ing hungrily at his blood- 
smeraed throat...blood that 
dripped from the living jaws of 
the statue of Barsoth! 
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A sincere thanks goes out to Carl Jacobi for his fine 
piece, which is quite informative. Carl lives in Minn- 
eapolis, Minnesota and keeps quite busy with his writing. 
His credits to the literary field are quite numerous, and 


well worth delving into. 
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Carl Jacobi 


One of my first recollect- 
ions of WEIRD TALES was the 
issue that featured on the 
cover Paui S. Powers' spider 
story, MONSTER OF THE PIT. And 
I well remember many of those 
early stories: Munn's WEREWOLF 
OF PONKERT, Price's STRANGER 
FROM KURDISTAN, Burke's BLACK 
MEDICINE, Arnold's NIGHT WIRE, 
Owen's WIND THAT TRAMPS THE 
WORLD, Lovecraft's THE RATS IN 
THE WALLS, and a noveletter 
I've never seen or heard of 
since, UNDER THE N RAY. 

Later when I was an under- 
classman at the University of 
Minnesota I tried my hand at 
writing my own fantasy fiction. 
I sent the first to Editor 
Farnsworth Wright, and his 
letter of acceptance Dore only 
the last name of his signature. 
I didn't know at the time 
that Wrignt had Parkinson's 
Disease and had extreme dif- 
ficulty in signing his name. 
Later acceptance letters had no 
signature at all. 

At Minnesota IT contacted 
writer, Donald Wandrei and men- 
tioned that I was interested in 
the WEIRD TALES stories of one 
August Derleth and also his 
Solar Pons detective stories 
which I had spotted in DRAGNET 


and UNDERWORLD. Don arranged 30- 


novels; 


a dinner meeting which was to 
pave the way for an exchange of 
correspondence that lasted more 
than three decades... 

Since his death a number of 
readers have been inclined to 
make disparing remarks about 
those Cthulu Mythos stories 
which purportedly were Lovecraft 
Derleth collaborations, and in- 
deed some of these tales are not 
above criticism. What these 
readers forget ig that Derleth 
regarded them ag potboilers, as 
he did to a certain extent with: 
all his weird fiction. At best 
they played a secondary part in 
his creative efforts. It is 
only when one looks at the many 
facets of his writing career 
that the stature of this Wiscon- 
sin writer can be appreciated. 
He wrote the Judge Peck mystery 
he wrote the Solar Pons 
detective yarns in which he 
successfully emulated Conan 
Doyle; he wrote serious reg- 
ional novels which rank with 
the best; he wrote juvenile 
novels (boys' tocea) ten of 
them, which are minor classics; 
he wrote nature studies such as 
Walden West and journals of the 
bucolic people he knew as 
COUNTRY GROWTH. And in addition 
to all that he contributed ~- 
columns to the MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


and OUTDOORS Magazine and was 
the guiding genius behind the 
foremost fantasy publishing 
house in the country. 

I came into contact with 
another WEIRD TALES writer who 
also was destined to span the 
literary field. If there is any 
U.S. or Canadian periodical 
which at some time has not pub- 
lished the fiction of Hugh B. 
Cave, I don't know what it is. 
Forty of his stories appeared 
in the SATEVEPOST alone, not 
to mention COSMOPOLITAN, RED- 
BOOK, LADISE HOME JOURNAL and 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and practic- 
ally every pulp from Adventure 
to Dime Mystery. 

In the book field too Cave 
has distinguished himself with 
novels, juvenile novels and 
excellent travel books on Haiti 
and Jamaica. He lives the life 
of a baron now on his Jamaican 
coffee plantation. 

In comparison to these two 
writers, consider H.P. Love- 
craft who wrote in one field 
only, principally the macabre. 
Ig it any wonder that with such 
specilization he should surpass 
all other contemporary writers 
in the genre. Only now is he 
being raised to the high lit- 
erary position he deserves. 

But going back to WEIRD 
TALES, Farnsworth Wright was 
both a shrewd and an erudite 
editor. Like all men he had his 
pecularities. Not only did his 
rejection letters have no sig- 
nature but they also utilized 
several stock phrases in his 
reason for turning the man- 
uscript down. His favorite was 
“unconvincing”. If he rejected 
a story I would hold it several 
months, then send it back to 
him untouched but with a little 
white lie notation that it was 
“completely revised". Invari- 
ably, if the story was any good 
at all he would accept it on 
its second (or third or fourth) 
submission. 

In its very early: days WT 
had a man named Hugh Rankin as 
its illustrator. His grease 
pencil drawings were quite 
effective. Rankin was followed 
by Brosnatch. As for covers, 
the early ones by Senf were 
terrible. In the late ‘30's 
Martha Brundage did a series of 
nude covers that were considered 
quite daring. Today they 


wouldn't raise an eyebrow. Also 


in the '30's Allen St. John who 


was known for his book jackets 
for the Edgar Rice Burroughs 
books did some attractive 
covers for WT. Then came Virgil 
Finlay who of course was tops 
in his field. 

Many of the old Wt writers 
have passed on, but some are 
still around. Robert Bloch has 
been writing for Hollywood. E. 
Hoffman Price has a handsome 
collection recently published 
by Carcosa House. If you like 
fantasy with exotic backgrounds 
then this is a book for you. 
This spring that same publisher 
is bringing out Hugh B. Cave's 
MURGUNNSTRUM which also promises 
to be an event in the fantasy 
field. Mary Elizabeth Councel- 
man whose THREE MARKED PENNIES 
has been translated into a 
dozen languages is busy, both 
writing and publishing. Her 
Arkham House collection is now 
in galley form; it too should 
satisfy the lovers of fantasy 
fietion. 

Surprisingly few WT writers 
used pseudonyms. Francis Flagg's 
real name was Weis, and Hugh B. 
Cave sometimes wrote under the 
name of Geoffery Vance but I 
believe he did this only in 
WT's companion magazine, Orien- 
tal Stories(later Magic Carpet). 
Ralph Milne Farley was a writ- 
ing name, but Greye La Spina 
was not a nom de plume, though 
many readers thought it was. 
Kirk Mashburn in his early 
pieces wrote as W.K. Mashburn 
Jr. Henry Kuttner used a lot of 
pseudonyms but to my knowledge 
none for WT. Some of August 
Derleth's weird fiction appeared 
under the name of Stephen Gren- 
don which he later used for an 
autobiographical character in 
his juveniles. 

My own choice was Stephen 
Benedict which I used as both a 
by line and a detective charac- 
ter in stories in SECRET SER- 
VICE, TERROR TALES and other 
magazines. 

Sometime in the '4os I began 
receiving some very strange fan 
letters from a WT reader. The 
first two or three paragraphs 
were devoted to favorable com- 
ments on my work. Then he would 
launch forth into some philo- 
sophical or scientific tratise 


31-in shich he displayed amazing 


erudition. His statements were 
profound. But gradually, slowly 
they would begin to wande~ from 
his abject until by the xrifth 
or . xth pages he was miles 
awa,. From there on they becime 
incoherent. Reading them, you 
would say to yourself: "Am I 
crazy or is he?" I wrote Wright 
and I still remember his reply. 
"Pardon the mixed metaphor," he 
said, "but that bird is a com- 
plete nut. He's been pestering 
a lot of our writers." Cave, 
with probably tongue in cheek, 
said he was keeping the fellow's 
letters on file as potential 
story gems. Derleth, tiring of 
being bothered wrote him that he 
was really Count d' Erlette and 
future correspondence to him 
should be addressed to the Vat- 
ican, Rome. 

Browsing through a book 
store recently I came upon some 
copies of WEIRD TALES carefully 
sealed in cellophane wrappings. 
The price nearly floored me. 
$25.00. If collectors will pay 
that much for a vintage pulp, 
then the thieves and vandals 
who broke into my lake cabin a 
year ago must have realized a 
nice profit on the things they 
stole. Not only did they make 
off with a record player and 
some antique records but they 
also took a large part of my 
WEIRD TALES, ADVENTURE, and 
SHORT STORIES collections. In- 
cidentally my cabin which I am 
now in the process of selling is 
in rural Carver county, and 
that area was the setting for 
COCOMACAQUE, TEST CASE THE UN- 
PLEASANTNESS AT CARVER HOUSE, 
THE SINGLETON BARRIER and other 
fantasy stories. I built the 
place as a studio where I could 
write in the quiet I though was 
conductive to creative work. I 
should have known better. As a 
former newspaper reporter on 4 
metropolitan daily I was accus- 
tomed to the noise, bustle and 
confusion of the "city room". 
The cabin was too quiet. I never 
wrote a single story out there. 

Besides Cave and Derleth I 
was in correspondence for a time 
with quite a few other writers, 
though I never made letter 
writing a major part of my 
hours at the typewriter as some 
scribes did. I exchanged letters 
with Clark Ashton Smith, and he 
was kind enough to send me a 322 


copy of his privately printed 
THE DOUBLE SHADOW. (I sold it 
recently to a collector for. 
$25.00) Robert Howard, another 
correspondent was filled with 
lore of his native Texas, which 
in a way is rather odd for most 
of the fiction that brought him 
to fame was not laid in that 
state. When Lovecraft wrote me 
his letters were of course in 
long hand and in very small pen- 
manship. In that respect, how- 
ever, the letters I received 
from Rafael Sabatini were prize 
winners. The script was so small 
it looked as if it had been done 
with an electric stylus and 
actually needed a magnifying 
glass to decipher. Sabatine of 
course was the author of Cap- 
tain Blood, Scaramouche and a 
host of excellent historical 
novels. My letters to and from 
Nelson Bond had to do with a 
radio show, HOT COPY, several 
episodes of which I collabor- 
ated with him on, episodes which 
incidentally never reached the 
air waves. 

Since this is to be a paper 
on personal recollections my 
good friend, Joseph West, 
globetrotter, illustrator,has 
insisted I include an incident 
of my somewhat distant past. It 
has nothing at all to do with 
writing or fantasy fiction. But 
in those days my circle of 
acquaintances included one at- 
tractive girl who was devoted 
to dancing, and since this form 
of entertainment was not my long 
suit she insisted I take some 
lessons. Accordingly, with re- 
luctance, I called at a local 
studio. The lone attendant was 
busy, so I lit my pipe and 
waited. Five minutes later when 
she was free I knocked the ashes 
from my pipe out the window and 
was presently engaged in the in- 
tricacies of the latest dance 
step. Abruptly I heard sounds of 
confusion outside. And then a 
helmeted fireman burst in the 
door and demanded to know who 
had been smoking cigarettes. 
With a perfectly blank face I 
assured him I never smoked cig- 
arettes. After he had gone I 
looked out the window. In the 
street below were several fire 
rigs and a network of hoses. And 
I saw with horror that the whole 
damned awning of the shop below 
was consumed by flames. 


Joe West has made me tell 
that story half a dozen times 
and each time he almost rolls 
on the floor with laughter. 
It's better entertainment he 
says than our mutual visits to 
the Belmonte Club or the Bunny 
Patch, which are places with 
the suffix, "less", in the de- 
scription of the attractions 
they present.. 

Speaking of laughter or at 
any rate, humor, I might close 
this paper with a tale. that 
does have an association with 
the literary world. It's a 
"shaggy dog story" and it may 
be old and you may have heard 
it, but it was new to me. 

Seems that this fellow 
entered a movie theatre and 
presently noticed that the next 
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seat to him was occupied by a 
dog. When the picture on the 
screen was exciting the dog 
would bark. When the picture 
was sad the dog would whine 
and growl. Later the man saw 
the dog and its owner in the 
theater lobby. 

"That's a smart dog you've 
got there," he said to the 
owner. "He really seemed to 
enjoy the picture." 

"Yeah," the dog's owner re- 


plied, "and that sort of sur- 
prises me. He didn't like the 
book." 
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For those of you that have read Bloch extensively, 
you will have little trouble with the phraseology 
Randall uses in his tale. For those of you new to 
Bloch, forget looking for references and enjoy the 


tale. 


The Thing 
That Collected Bloch 


Randall Larson 


The old house stood high on 
the hill behind the motel, 
thin wisps of fog settled about 
it like a ghostly cowl. From a 
distance the building looked 
quite normal) it was only when 
one trudged farther up thehill 
that the ruin became apparent. 

Although the house was char- 
red black, its frame stood 
mightly as it had for many 
years, only slightly weakened 
by the flames which had re- 
cently fed upon it. Windows 
were gone, as was the detail 
in the wooden walls. 

Norman turned his eyes from 
the house and looked back at 
the trail behind him. Alfred's 
large form was just appearing 
through the dew-covered under- 
brush. He stopped next to Nor- 
man and gazed at the old 
structure. The early morning 
stillness clung about it pro- 
tectively, the mist lending a 
cool dampness to the air. 

"We finally made it!” 
Aifred wheezed, his eyes wide 
as he looked toward the old 
house. He sighed, "The in- 
famous House That Dripped 

"So named," Norman added, 
his tone also conveying an 
element of awe, “Because of 
the sod roof which, in heavy 
rains would occasionally 
trickle the water-soaked dirt 
onto the ground below. 


ton said." Alfred added, notice- 
ably skeptical. 

"Don't be too quick to doubt 
Richard's work, Alfred. He'd had 
a strange fright when he visited 
this house before it burned; one 
which eventually led to a horri- 
ble death. The things he told me 
fit perfectly with the legends." 

Alfred shrugged, then both of 
them looked again toward the old 
house. 

"In any case," Norman said as 
he began to climb the final rise 
of the hill, "we'll find out up 
there. " 

Within, the house was a sham- 
bles. The staircase had caved in 
and most of the second floor to 
which it led had also fallen 
through. Stilled ashes rested in 
mounds, flaking hung from char- 
red walls, furniture and bannis- 
ters. The harsh stench of the 
burned wood drifted through the 
skeletal corridors, mingling 
with the scent of the cool mist. 

Norman and Alfred made their 
way through the ruins, stirring 
up ashes and kicking broken 
boards out of their way. The 
morning sun shone through the 
roof in places causing the black 
of the walls to stand out like 
the monolithic stones of some 
ancient druid temple; a hint of 
warmth could be felt as the sun 
slowly drove away the fog. 

"This is all ruined," Alfred 
noted. "We won't find anything 


"At least that's what Clay- 35 here." 


"Are you mad?" Norman snap- 
ped. "What's up here isn't 
important! Remember what R‘ch- 
ard siid about the basemen*? 
That's where we'll find the 
manuscripts!” 

"TF it’s true.” 

"Alfred, how can you be that 
way? You know what you saw on 
your trip to New England--the 
old books and newspaper files 
in Arkham. And those queer eggs 
I showed you in the Wisconsin 
Aquarium; you yourself admit- 
ted that the legends were true." 

"Yes, I know," Alfred shook 
his head. "I cannot dismiss the 
existence of such ancient 
beings any longer. I believe 
that ages ago the earth was 
ruled by creatures who are still 
alive elsewhere in the universe, 
and who are plotting to regain 
their stronghoiad here. But what 
I cannot believe is, the crea- 
ture you suggest, that Richard 
suggested-- this thing that is 
even more fearsome than the mon- 
gstrous Yog-Sothoth-- could 
exist in the guise of a mortal 
human, " 

"you've believed everything 
else so far, and it's been 
proven to be true. Everything 
thus far backs it up." Norman 
shrugged, his eyes resting on a 
blackened door partially hidden 
by fallen timbers and piled 
ashes. "I know the manuscripts 
are here, Richard said they 
were." 

Norman walked over to the 
door and cleared away the de- 
brie’ from around it, coughing 
as a cloud of ashes swirled up 
into his face. 

The door was locked, but it 
had veen weakened enough by the 
flames go that Norman was able 
to. Kick 2 te-inw fhe sunilvent 
that streamed aown through the 
torn roof reveaied a staircase 
beyond =the door, its steps 
leading deep into darkness. 
Norman shined the flashlight he 
had taken from his pocket into 
blackness of the cavernous hall- 
way, but the beam did little to 
penetrate it. He glanced back 
at Alfred, who was at last be- 
coming more interested. 

Norman crouched and stepped 
through the broken wood of the 
door, proceeding in the obscure 
beam. After about ten steps the 
descending hall made a sharp 


flashlight played upon a small 
room which had been spared by 
the consuming flames. 

A kerosene lamp extended from 
the wall. The lamp whenlit shown 
the room to be in good order; 
only the upper timbers of the 
walls and ceiling were scorched, 
while some water marks stained 
a far corner. The room appeared 
to be a storehouse for some vast 
collection of what appeared to 
be esoteric materials. Books 
crowded walls of shelves, cinema 
posters adorned a far wall, a 
small typewriter sat on a well- 
organized desk and an extremely 
old and bizarrely detailed rug 
lay on the floor. 

Alfred spotted an armchair in 
the corner and promptly sat in 
it, looking about the room with 
wide eyes. On the same side of 
the room as the chair were two 
ornately-carved cabinets, one at 
either end. All four walls con- 
tained a series of shelves, ris- 
ing above a large floor panel. 

Norman gazed at the book- 
shelves-- here were volumes 
upon volumes of rare, and fan- 
tastic writings. Alfred opened 
one of the cabinets to discover 
stacks of aged magazines within. 

"Norman!" he cried, carefully 
removing an old, but plastic- 
sealed volume. "A copy of the 
first Tee'ar Be'ef! That's been 
unknown for years! 

"And here," Norman indicated 
one wall of shelves. "These are 
all Bloch books!" 

Alfred looked at them hes- 
itantly, with a worrysome ex- 
pression. "Just as Richard gaid-’ 

"No wonder Richard aged so 
rapidly," Norma: mused as he 
examined the Bloch collection. 
"If the rest of what he said is 
true. ao" 

"Norman, here!" Alfred called, 
as he opened the second cabinet. 
"Good Lord, here are the tomes!" 

Norman glariced quickly into 
the cabinet; a stack of dusty, 
brittle manuscripts lay within. 
Norman muttered an excited gasp 
as he lifted out one of the 
loosely-bound volumes and care- 
fully thumbed through it. 

"Alfred, this is a hand- 
copied version of Prinn’s De 

The two of them were astounded 
by tne age and rarity of the 
bock, for this was one of the 


turn to the right, and Norman's 36 most famous of the legend- 


haunted tomes that spoke of the 
fearsome Old Ones. And, despite 
some worm holes in the binding, 
it looked to be in good shape. 
Their astonishment did not end 
there, for as they inspected the 
other books and manuscripts 

that lay within they discovered 
more items of untold age and 
priceless rareity. 

They found books such as 
Feery's Notes on the Necronom- 
icon, Harrison's The Sea and 
Sacrifice, young Collier's De- 
serted House Notebook, worn ed- 
itions of works by Edgar Gordon 
and Barnaby Codd, hand-scribbled 
notebooks filled with passages 
taken from other antiquated 
books. A number of roughly-sta- 
pled and poorly-printed period- 
icals were also found, some in 
many pieces-- these appeared to 
be products of some sort of 
organization or collection of 
individuals and they too, were 
devoted to the same dark subjects 
as the older manuscripts. 

At last they had emptied out 
the cabinets of their wealth of 
material; Norman looked at the 
stacks and marveled. 

"Wait a minute, what's this?" 
Alfred indicated the bottom 
shelf within one of the old 
cabinets. It was an unusually 
thick shelf and as Norman looked 
closer he found it to be hollow; 
a thin slat of wood along the 
outer edgewas pried off and 
within the small space Alfred 
withdrew yet another manuscript, 
this one a stack of hand-written 
pages held together by two 
rubber bands. 

"My God, Norman! I've heard 
rumors of this for -years but I 
never dreamed I'd ever--" 

"Ointments From the Land of 
Blue Sky, Norman read, his eyes 
darting toward Alfred, his voice 
wavering with excitement as he 
spoke. "I don't believe there 
are more than two copies of this 
in existence!" 

"Fantastic!" Alfred wiped his 
forehead with his shirt sleeve. 
"Richard hinted at an incred- 
ibie find of ancient books, but 
this is more than I'd ever 
thought possible. And especially 
this, one of the most brutal, of 
all secret tomes!" 

"What fearsome secrets did 
the owner of this ruined house 
know, and what strange rites did 


the room. "And how did he build 
up such a collection of books? 
And what became of him?" 

"Reading all of these books 
probably drove him mad," Alfred 
suggested with a smirk. 

"We all go a little mad 
sometimes." Norman replied, 
shaking his head. "I believe 
this collection was more than 
the hobby of an eccentric kook, 
and more than the study of some 
passive occult researcher." 

"You're referring again to 
what Richard said, aren't you?" 

"Yes, and a collection of 
this size hints at his truth. 
Whoever, or whatever, as Rich- 
ard ventured, amassed such a 
collection of specifically 
esoteric materials must have 
been searching for one certain 
answer. He must have been on 
the verge of some diabolical 
discovery involving the Old 
Ones just before his untimely 
death. And Richard had almost 
learned what that discovery was, 
but he could only hint of such 
things, as if he were afraid 
to reveal everything too 
plainly. He alluded to Nyarla- 
thotep and spoke of a strange 
Sign of the Skull.” 

"That is rather a skeptical 
riddle," Alfred said, frowning. 
"I wonder what he meant." 

"I don't know, but I do have 
a bone to pick." Norman walked 
over to the bookshelves and 
persued their contents one more 
time. "These books puzzle me; 
they're almost all by Bloch." 
Norman stood for a moment, con- 
templating, before he went on. 
"Why Bloch of all writers? 
Little of his work dealt di-: 
rectly with Cthulhoid concepts." 

A slight breeze swirled a 
wisp of ashes down the stairway 
and into the room, causing 
Alfred to sneeze abruptly. 
Norman paid no heed, having 
turned his attention to study- 
ing Ointments. 

"Why, this book deals with 
what Richard spoke of! The same 
whispered legends, and one ter- 
rible being...” Norman's eyes 
widened as the eldritch and age- 
lessly evil name came to his 
lips as he read. "Rbrr'blog...” 

Alfred's gasp caused Norman's 
eyes to dart from the book to 
a strange black cloud that was. 
forming at the bottom of the 





he practice?" Norman gazed about 37 stairs. Thin whisps wavered to- 





ward Alfred who was sitting, 
speechless, in the armchair. 
Alfred crouched as far:into the 
dusty cushions as he could 
squeeze; the dark billous and 
silent shape crept closer. Nor- 
man's eyes returned quickly to 
the book, recalling a section 
he had previously noticed. 

",..the guardian and minion 
..epreparer of the way...doom 
to interferers...again the Sign 
of the Skull..." he mumbled 
aloud. 

"What are you reading?” 
Alfred cried, as the cloud 
pulsed and quivered, a coldnésg 
chilling the room. 

"This section from Ointments 
--it speaks of a demigod called 
Sc't-Merdigh who prepares the 
way for the Awesome One!” Nor- 
man's eyes turned to Alfred's 
and his too became wide with 
apprehension. 

"Alfred, I believe what 
we're geeing is Sc't Merdigh!" 

The black shape continued to 
quiver and pulse as it slowly 
moved closer, filling the door- 
way completely and spilling its 
gray wisps along the floor. The 
room began to darken, as if the 
throbbing cloud were draining 
the light as well as the heat 
from the room. Alfred whimpered 
and took a paperback book from 
the stack. He flung it into the 
darkening mass, causing it to 
throb spastically. 

"Don't bait him!" Norman 
shouted. "It will only enrage 
him!" His eyes returned to 
Ointments. "There must be a 
spell to return him to his 
night world.” In the dim light 
Norman's eyes raced through 
Ointments as he tried to learn 
more about the being that was 
drawing dangerously closer. 

It was no longer a cloud now 
but had turned to a quivering 
mass of blackness, it had 
begun sending out dark appen- 
dages which slithered their 
way about the bookshelves and 
towards the two men. A frigid 
tendril fingered Alfred's nose, 
causing him to cry out and 
flatten himself into the. arm- 
Onan: 

"An!" Norman cried, tri- 
umphantly. And without any fur- 
ther explanation he stood up 
and read loudly from the pass- 
age he had found. 

"Sc't Merdigh! Ial!lal! 4O- 


Bie'dha Awt'rr Usiy-khot" 

Norman repeated the chant 
again, louder this time as the 
black mass wriggled back and be- 
gan to dissipate, clinging to 
the roof of the stairway and 
slowly withdrawing up the stairs. 
Wisps of cold darkness slith- 
ered away from the ceiling and 
in a moment they were gone. 

Norman dropped the book to 
the floor and the pair departed 
in haste, the House That Dripped 
Mud. 


Sunlight and the sweet chirp- 
ing of his neighbor's imported 
Mandarin canaries woke Norman. 
He blinked the fog from his eyes 
and lay, still weary, in his 
bed. He felt like a mannikin and 
it took several minutes to rouse 
his exhausted body and sit on the 
edge of the mattress. His 
thoughts were still cluttered by 
the previous day's occurance-- 
the discovery in the burnt house, 
the black shapeless mass that 
had threatened them, the long 
tiresome drive back to Los 
Angeles and a fitfull night of 
dream-haunted sleep. And Norman 
was still puzzled about what had 
lived in that dwelling, and 
amassed such a collection, and 
why. He knew he had to find out, 
for the sake of his research and, 
for the sake of poor Richard. 

Norman took a quick shower, 
dressed and after a small break- 
fast, walked the short distance 
to Alfred' rented house. The 
shades were still drawn and re- 
peated knocks on the door were 
ignored. Norman was puzzled. 
Surely Alfred would not have gone 
out without leaving a note, he 
had expected him to be there. 
Norman tried the door and found 
it unlocked. He hesitated, 
wondering if he should enter or 
keep on knocking until he was 
answered. It was only a question 
of etiquette, really. 

Norman opened the door and 
called out to his friend. He 
walked on calling, but suddenly 
stopped as he entered the bed- 
room and gazed upon Alfred's 
fear frozen face. His mouth was 
grinning like a ghoul's, his 
eyes withered like a mummy's and 
his skin as lifeless as the box- 
springs mattress on which he lay. 

Norman stood for a moment in 
the doorway, staring at Alfred's 
fear-stricken face. Then he 


glanced about the room curio- 
usly. He noted that there were 
four things open in the room; 
the bedroom door, the adjoin- 
ing bathroom window, a box of 
crackers on the end-table and 
the book which Alfred's life- 
less hand still clutched. Nor- 
man stiffled a scream in his 
throat as he saw the title of 
the book, it-was Bloch's The 
Skull. He then wheeled and ran 
from the room as fast as he 
could. 


The Professor's home was 
gmail and quaint. It was set 
back behind some trees next to 
the Hungry House coffee shop. 
Norman was a bit hesitant 
about visiting the professor, 
for the man was quite eccentric 
but his knowledge of Cthulhoid 
things was inva Suable. He 
walked up the steps slowly, 
trying to put out of his mind 
such thoughts as how the Pro- 
fessor rarely slept and was 
known to his friends as a 
night-walker, and how his lack 
of sleep once sent “im into a 
hallucinatory fit, confinment 
ina straight- jacket and a stay 
at Castie gs Sanitorium. Some 
folks had even feared he was a 
psychopath, 

But the Professor never 
waiked that path; the doctors 
had corrected his sleeping 
habits, gave him some councel- 
ing, and everything had seemed 
to work out alright after that. 
There were those who still felt 
he was out of his skull for 
collecting such a wealth of 
material and knowledge on the 
dark subjects in which he was 
interested. But it was this 
knowledge which drew Norman to 
his door now. He knocked, hop- 
the Professor could help 
answer his questions, or at 
least point him in the right 
direction. 
"Good afternoon, Professor," 
Norman said as the tall man 
ovened the door and showed him 
in. 
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t be go formal, 
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"You needen' 
Norman. Just call me Jack, 
host replied with a friendly 
gleam in his eye. 

Jack led Norman down a hall- 
wy toward the Living room. 
A.ong tne way Norman stumbled 
on @® pair of roller skates and 
nearly: fell. 44 


had found there, 


"That takes talent...” he 
muttered as he straightened 
himself. 

"Damn that child!" Jack spat, 
as he picked up the skates and 
put them on a shelf. "My 
daughter, Juliette, she can 
never put things away," he ex- 
plained as they proceede on 
down the hallway. "Always leaves 
her toys out. Practically kill 
myself on them every day. Some- 
times I'm sorry I even bought 
those toys for Juliette. Oh 
well, I'll just keep telling her 
to put them away. Maybe in time 
she'll get the point." 

Norman chuckled to himself. 
The Professor always was a 
stickler for organization. 

When they reached the living 
room and were seated, Norman 
decided to cut the small talk. 

"Jack, what do you know about 
Se,2 Merdigh?" 

The Professor started, then 
stared at Norman for a serious 


moment. "You know of Sc't Mer- 
digh?. 
"Yes," Norman replied. Then 


he told the Professor of the 
letter which had been given to 
him after Richard's quiet fun- 
eral. The letter from Richard 
which hinted at his findings in 
the burnt house, and which led 
Norman to contact Alfred and 
inspect the house themselves. He 
told the Professor of what they 
and of Alfred's 
death, and the Block book he'd 
been clutching when found. 
"I,too have heard of Rich- 
ard..a work in .thae field. It-is..a 
Shame that he had to ride that 


Hell-Bound train, and so sud- 
deniy." The Professor shook his 
head. "But that sounds like an 


amazing find, complete with 
OQintments and the Tee-ar Be'ef. 
Norman, those two rare tomes are 
virtual histories of one of the 
most fearsome of the Old Ones, 
the awesome Rbrr'blog, He Who 
Keeps Heart of Small Boy In 
Jar!” 

Norman's heart thudded 
against his chest as the sound 
of the name filled him with an 
icy dread, just as it had when 
he first read it the previous 
day in the old house. 

"Sc't Merdigh is merely his 
minion!" The Professor stood up 
as he continued, Norman listened 
intently. "Rbrr'blog is more 
deadly to humankind than the 


Deep Ones of Great Cthulhu him- 
self, more awesome than the 
hordes of far-off Yuggoth, more 
mysteriously terrible than the 
ghostly legions of dog-faced 
zander." 

An apprehension hounded at 
Norman, a feeling he couldn't 
define nor could he disregard. 
"TI had guessed at it--from the 
hints Richard left--even before 
I visited the burnt house. But 
I guess back then it wasn't as 
real because it was only spec- 
ulation." He thought for a mo- 
ment. "If this Rbrr'blog is so 
awesome, why hasn't he been 
written of more?" 

“Apparently his purpose is 
more suited to his being un- 
known. Most people will scoff 
at the existence of Nyarlatho- 
tep, Cthulhu, Azathoth and the 
others, saying they are merely 
the creations of writers like 
Lovecraft and the rest. But 
there are thoge who have seen, 
who know in their fear-trodden 
hearts that these Old Ones 
exist and that their purpose 
ig terrible." The Professor sat 
down and rubbed his chin. "But 
Rbrr'blog is different. I do 
not know his purpose in the 
scheme of the Old Ones, but 
from what I've learned by per- 
suing certain ancient manu- 
scripts--and there aren't many 
in which he is mentioned--is 
that he does not want his 
presence made known. Those who 
threaten him in that way, he 
must destroy, and I believe 
that is what happened to the 
owner of the burnt house.” 

"What about all the Bloch 
books," Norman asked. "How do 
they fiG In?" 

'I can't really say. Perhaps 
because much of Bloch's 
Cthulhoid writing dealt with 
Nyarlathotep, the messenger of 
the Old Ones.” 

"I don't understand," Norman 
leaned closer. 

Nyarlathotep is an immensely 
powerful and dreaded Old One, 
who has many avatars, many in- 
carnations. Each one different 
in its role, each terrible to 
behold, and all horribly clever 
in their purpose. Rbrr'blog is 
one of these avatars, as is 
Sc't-Merdigh." The Professor 
stood and walked to a nearby 
cabinet, from which he with- 
drew a bottle of scotch and 
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hastily poured two glasses. 
Handing one to Norman, he con- 
tinued. "Many stories have been 
told of occasions where men 

have faced Nyarlathotep, and 
usually with disastrous results 
for them. But that is all small 
potatoes compared to Rbrr'blog, 
the most fearsome avatar of all" 
The Professor sat down and took 
a drink, swallowing hard before 
speaking again. "There is a 
curious poem in an obscure, al- 
most nonsensial journal written 
in the fourteenth century, en- 
titled Revelations L'Feep,which 
readgs Nothing happens to 
Nyarlathotep, but Rbrr'blog 
clutches the end of your rope’.” 

"I'll be henpecked,” Norman 
sighed, shaking his head. "What 
a foul creature this Rbrr'blog 
must be. I didn't know Nyarla- 
thotep had so many fingers in 
the pie, so to speak." 

"You don't know the half of 
it," The Professor said, smil- 
ing. “But we shouldn't take it 
so lightly, the Old Ones are not 
mocked." His face returned to a 
concerned frown, and he looked: 
hard at Norman. "You know these 
creatures exist, and Nyarlatho- 
tep is one of the most powerful. 
You described Sc't-Merdigh as a 


‘smoky, shapeless mass, which is 


one of the forms Nyarlathotep is 
most referred to having. Cert- 
ainly you recall the black 
winged manifestation which was 
envoked from the Shining Trap- 
ezohedron in New England? And 
the dark Arbo-Ghosts of Ire- 
land's Cthulhu sect legends? 
And there is the Dark Demon of 
medieval Europe's witch-covens, 
the Faceless God of Egyptian 
myth, the Guardian of the Earth 
Gods in Kadath, the Biack 
Messenger of Karneter, and 
countless others. Each one is 
an avatar of Nyarlathotep, but 
in Rbrr'blog he assumes his 
greatest incarnation, for as 
subtle as it may be, his power 
is great because of that sub- 
tlety." The Professor stood up 
and sat his glass on the coun- 
ter. "Well, that's really all I 
know. I haven't been able to 
sharpen up my knowledge any 
further in that area, research- 
ing more along the lines of 
human sacrifices and the search 
for immortality. But I do hope 
I've been of some help." . 

"Yes, Jack," Norman stood up 


and shook his hand. "Very much 
so. I'm still somewhat puzzled 
about many things, but you've 
pieced together much of what I 
was after." At the door he 
turned and looked at the Pro- 
fessor. "It's mind-boggling, 
isn't it? That these things 
actually exist and are threat- 
ening our whole world. And yet 
on with our petty lives 
they weren't there at 


"I know what you mean, Nor- 
man." The Professor replied, 
nodding. "But I suppose they 
have their own way of making 
themselves known to certain 
individuals." 

"Yeah," Norman turned and 
walked down the. steps. 


That night Norman returned 
to the House That Dripped Mud. 
Weary from a long drive but 
anxious to again persue the 
library, he made his way up the 
hill past the run-down motel, 
through the charred ruins and 
down the stairway into the 
small room. As he entered the 
dark room, it hit him. Neither 
he nor Alfred had extinguished 
the lamp, and as he lit it he 
wondered who had. He was 
relieved to find the room still 
in tact and the Ointments on 
the floor where he had dropped 
it. Going to the cabinet he 
inspected the collection in 
further detail, then left the 
manuscripts in a stack before 
the cabinet, intending to get 
to them later. He stepped to the 
bookshelves and scanned the 
rows of books, reading the 
titles of the Bloch volumes. He 
pulled a number of books off 
the shelves and gat down in the 
armchair. 

He searched through novels 
like The Black Notebook and 
American Gogsip, story col- 
lections such as Blood Rung 
Moidy, smaller pamphlets like 
Vocabularly for §.F. Critics, a 
terrific scientific journal for 
the average writer, which 
seemed to make a lot of sense. 
He thumrked through hardback 
collections, skimmed over 
stories like "The Girl Who 
Turned into a Drugstore” and 
scholarly. articles such ag 
"Doing Away With Studio Exec- 
utives." 


Hours passed but Norman 43- 


wasn't aware of time, he was 
only aware of what he was read- 
ing. He was no longer an aloof 
observer, moving his eyes across 
printed page, rather he was 
drawn into each story. He shared 
the horrors encountered by the 
protagonist; he gasped in real 
surprise at the grasping arm, 
the groping tentacles and the 
slashing knife. He groaned in 
enjoyable loathing at the puns 
and wished he could strangle the 
author for gome of them, Norman 
read, with bated breath, stories 
of killers and lunatic criminals 
and their justified ends; tales 
of weird, other-worldly horrors; 
punful stories of noodnick in- 
ventors; far-off adventures in 
space and down-home occurances 
with the neighbors next door. 

And it wasn't long before 
everything became crystal clear. 
These stories, though only very 
few concerned the Cthulhoid 
themes themselves, did have a 
very definite and deadly con- 
nection with the Old Ones. Nor- 
man recalled Jack's statements 
of the many avatars of Nyar-. 
lathotep, and the implications 
shocked him. For no matter how 
different styles and genres they 
covered, and despite the pen- 
names, the writings could be 
nothing else but the writings of 
Rorr'blog! 

Norman swallowed hard and 
get the books aside. He had 
found half the answer--what he 
needed now was the reason, the 
Sinister purpose for this grim 
charade. He found that in the 
Ointments. 

Norman read how Rbrr'blog 
dwells in the hidden world of 
Tl'fiske, driven there by the 
rat-demons who ate his younger 
Sister, and there he giggles 
insanely as he skillfully con- 
strues his writings. Norman read 
how he waits for the day when he 
and all the other Old Ones shall 
return from Tl'fiske, from 
sunken R'lyeh, from far-off 
Yuggoth, from the Cavern Worlds, 
from all'the other dwelling 
places at the rim of space and 
time, and shall again take hold 
over the earth. And he read how 
Rbrr'blog is aiding in that 
goal, and how the owner of the 
burnt house was only one of 
many who figured in his plan. 

For the owner of the burnt 
house did not collect Bloch. 


It was Bloch, or Rbrr'blog that 
collected him! 

Norman felt a pang of sharp 
horror as he thought of the many 
other Bloch fans and collectors 
he'd met over the years. He re- 
called Hall's ageless essay 
"Blochitis" from Tee'ar Be'ef 
and now knew just how true those 
words were. 

Sighing with the revelation 
heavy on his shoulders and pound- 
ing in his heart, Norman gazed 
at the books written by Bloch; 
those sorcerous writings which 
thrill and amaze--and then, un- 
beknownst to the reader, ensnare 
and entrap until there is no 
escape. There was an awesome 
power in those words and Norman 
could almost see it glowing now 
that he knew the truth. An awe- 
some power which feeds on all 
these who have read the words. 
Even now Norman could feel the 
urge to grab a Bloch novel and 
read it unceasingly, babbling in 
delight, captivated by its bril- 
liant design and hidden spell, 
unable to put it dewn. His 
stomach knotted with worry and 
horror ag he thought of all the 
other unsuspecting Blioch readers 
becoming entangled in the spider- 
web of Rbrr'blog's sinister 
purpose. And he knew it wouldn't 
be long before the legion of 
possessed Bloch fans would rise 
up with Rbrr'blog, becoming the 
opener of the way for the re- 
turn of the Old Ones. 

Suddenly Norman felt a de- 
Sire to escape, a desire to warn 
others, pernaps save’ some of 
them, ii not a whole world. He 
pushed aside the ancient man- 
uscripts ana ran up the stairs, 
out of the burnt house and down 
the hill away from the motel. 

He ran down the street until, 
exnausted, he came to a stop, 
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clutching at a lamp post. As 
he panted, a pang of hope- 
lessness gripped his heart. 
How could he hope to escape 
the wrath of an old one, He 
Who Clutches At End of Rope, 
He Who Keeps Heart Of Small 
Boy in Jar? He wiped the sweat 
from his forehead with his 
backhand, his eyes darted 
about the street. A feeling 
inside him urged him to re- 
member something, but he wasn't 
sure what.it was. A quote from 
Ointments, what was it? Norman 
clinged to the lamp post as he 
exhaled loudly. He looked 
about without really seeing, 
his mind whirling in thought 
and terror, as gradually the 
light began to darken. 

Something about the Sign of 
the Skull... 

Then it dawned on him, the 
book Alfred had been reading, 
the book which probably even 
now lay grasped in his life- 
less hands. Bloch's The Skull! 

Norman threw himself away 
from the lamp post and darted 
down the street. He stumbled 
off the curb and fell headlong 
into the deserted street. 
Lurching to his feet, he ran 
on. Suddenly he stopped in his 
tracks, his eyes open wide, his 
mouth wet and panting. He 
glared at the theatre marquee 
which glowed across the street, 
with the grinning skeleton ad- 
vertised: on it. 

"The Skull of the Marquee,” 
he said. "The Sign of the 
Skull!" 

Norman fell to the ground, 
the darkness became darker, he 
tried to scream as the black 
wisps fingered out, slithering 
toward him. 


The Living End 


Farewell Kiss 


~ Carl Scott 


Why will you say that I am 
insane? True, I am nervous, very 
nervous; and the throbbing and 
pounding of my heart ever in- 
creases. It is just that mis- 
fortune has plagued me like the 
padding of black cats. But I am 
not yet ravin' mad. If only the 
steel and. glass clock upon the 
mantel did not constantly tick 
and tock of her death, a week 
ago this hour. 

"She is gone," is the thought 
which ever echoes in the chamber 
of my brain. And my brick 
emotions,walled in and chained 
forever to my despair, have 
taken me to the brink whose fall 
ushers in the house of madness. 
But still I refuse the eerie 
music and do not yet dance at 
the Masqued Ball in the wings of 
this cracked house. 

"Oh, she is gone!" is the 
shriek uttered throughout the 
maelstrom to the wuwid, in the 
anguish of my aloneness. This 
must end. But how? Ah, with a 
kiss, and gay goodbye to the 
lost Leonore, goodbye to the 
lost Leonore. Too long have I 
tarried from her marbled maso- 
leum, her tent of interment, 
where she lies the sleeping 
Lenore. Make haste! 

I enter now her greasy crypt. 
Panning the scene, gazing at the 
wilted spicy flowers, I go down 
the battered and baked ateps, 
touching the caked and crumbling 
walls of her prison. A chill 
enters me,icing my bones. And I 
know, no matter what happens, 
the ingredients of my eternal 
recipe will change. I shall 
never be the man I was! 

A movement, she lives! No! 
But a gold bug which I crush be- 
neath my heels. There she lies, 
pale, motionless, as if dream- 
ing of fairy lands and the crys- 
tal palaces of Paliden. To 
awaken soon, and tell my trem- 
bling ears of the flickering ipa 
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spectral dances of the spirits 
of her soul. 

I reach out my hand to touch 
her, Leonore’s form is firm. 
And now for the kiss. Wait! 
What is this? A foul, mouldy 
reek slips out from her faded 
lips. A fetid and malodorous 
breath oozes towards me, a 
gray and slimy fog from her 
mouth, a thing unclean. 

What terror is this that 
festers and corrupts the body 
and discolors my mind? My brain 
is melting at the thought of 
touching this abomination of 
life. To be defiled, to become 
impure, to be swept into the 
cesspool of unholy deeds, the 
vortex of the breaking seeds 
of insanity. 

I, too, am lost, caught be- 
tween the pits of my original 
dispair and this pendulum of 
perpetual changing horror. 
Still, give not my hope a pre- 
mature burial. For from the 
pooks of the Necromancer, 
Delenda Est Mortius, comes a 
secret solution, an elixer of 
miraculous powers to sweeten 
and stay the taste of death. 
Here in this crystal vial, is 
this amber liquid, this mouth- 
wash, Nevermore. Guaranteed 
to refreshen and disinfect, so 
one doesn't have to be con- 
cerned over close contact. 

I pour in the contents of 
the fragile container, I 
always carry with me. It is 
working, a green froth is 
bubbling up from her mouth, 
destroying the taint of cor- 
rupt flesh. I kiss her, fresh 
as a day in spring. I am at 
Peace, thanks to Nevermore, 
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JOHN JAKES 


I first read the story wnen 
I was very young. Even then it 
gaeemed real in a way none of 
the other stories I read were 
real. As I grew up I tried to 
tell myself that it was nothing 
but a boy's imagination which 
gave me that sense of reality. 
But then I would read the story 
again and it wouldn't be a 
story any longer. It would be- 
come a real and vital truth, 
distorted somehow, but still 
real. A voice at the back of 
my mind always spoke to me 
then, whispering with:a hollow 
solemn softness. 

"This is truth,” the voice 
would say. "This is fact. This. 
is not imagination or legend.” 
And I believed it. It filled 
every part of me, and as a 
grown man I was more aware of 
the truth than I had been as a 
child. And go I worked at my 
job on the Gazette and led my 
life along the streets of 
Paris.. But I read the story 
again and again, until it was 
part of me, until I knew that 
somewhere, sometime, it had 
existed. 

Of course, I wanted to 
prove it to myself, to justify 
that quiet voice in my mind, 
but for years I never had the 
chance. And then one summer 
evening when the sky over the 
city was filled with a pale 


twilight, I had dinner with i) 


Dr. Armand, a good friend of 
mine and a historian of high 
standing. I remember how it was 
as we sat smoking our cigars and 
sipping our brandy. How I came 
one atep closer to the realiz- 
ation of the truth that lived in 
my mind. 

Dr. Armand reached over to a 
gmall table beside his chair and 
picked up a letter. He nodded 
his white head at me. "This ought 
to interest you, Paul." 

"What's that you have?".I 
asked. 

He glanced at the finely 
written script. "A letter froma 
friend of mine in Rome. It seems 
he was touring the seacoast last 
month and he ran across a highly 
interesting house in a small 
village." 

I took a puff on the cigar. I 
tried to be calm, but something 
stirred inside me. "What's so 
interesting about this house?" 

"Well," said Dr. Armand, his 
gaze going out the window to the 
peaceful evening sky, "it's 
quite an old house, and almost 
fallen to the ground, but one of 
the inkeepers said it once be- 
t‘onged to a family named Mon- 
tresor." 

I sat there stupefied. 

Dr. Armand waved the letter 
again. "Coincidence, of course, 
but I thought you might be in- 
terested.” He chuckled quietly 
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and continued his talk on 
various topics. But I didn't 
hear. The voice was in my mind 
again, speaking softly to me. 
"He does not believe. But you 
know the truth.” 

"Yes!" my voice was intense. 

"What did you say?" Dr. 
Armand looked at me, puzzled. 

I made up a hasty excuse and 
left him, after I had pressed 
him for all the details. When I 
got back to my flat, I couldn't 
go to sleep. There it was! 
Something to prove what I be- 
lieved. This bit of news made 
me want more proof. When morn- 
ing came I went to the editor 
of the Gazette and quit my job. 
I took my savings out of the 
bank, bought a small motor car 
and started gouth. 

I drove rapidly. A desire 
filled me and pulied me toward 
Italy, toward that small vil- 
lage, toward the proof of the 
legend that. was for me a living 
truth. It was more than a de- 
sire, because I felt vaguely 
that a force outside myself was 
pulling me there. I slept at 
the roadside slumped over in 
the seat of the car, and ate 
only when the growing in my 
stomach became painful. The 
countryside raced by and I was 
in Italy, roaring across the 
plains, through the river 
valleys, across the rivers, 
disturbing the sleepy plazas 
and throwing up dust behind me. 
I had to know! 

I got tired, of course. Very 
tired. By the time I had gotten 
lost once or twice, found my 
way again and at last reached 
the coast, I was sore all over. 
My face felt dirty and I knew 
my beard had grown out quite a 
bit. But it was worth it. With 
each kilometer I drove, I knew 
I was getting closer to the 
truth. 

It was early evening when I 
finally reached the town. I had 
been driving along the coast 
for two hours with the sea 
spread out to my left ina 
glistening sheet, when at last 
I pulled over the top of a 
gmall hill. I stopped the car. 
The town lay before me at the 
foot of the hill. Music and 
shouting drifted up from below. 
The streets were brightly lit. 
My hands gripped the steering 


the air over the town and ex- 
ploded in a shower of red 
stars, and I knew it was carn- 
jval season! - 

I drove down the hill. The 
streets were jammed with peo- 
ple dressed in costume, sing- 
ing and dancing and running in 
every direction. I pushed my 
way through those streets on 
foot, paying hardly any atten- 
tion to the people, watching 
the houses for the name of the 
inn mentioned in the letter. 
AG last I found it... 11 thinker 
was a little crazy then, feel- 
ing so close to my goal, be- 
cause I shoved my way through 
the crowd and a couple of young 
men turned to look at me, their 


‘ eyes glaring darkly through 


slits in their-masks. I went 
through the door of the inn, 
ignoring them. 


The landlord's name was Gia- 
como. He looked me up and down, 
his ancient tanned forehead 
wrinkling into a frown. I was a 
foreigner and I was not in cos- 
tume. He must have felt that 
something was certainly wrong. 
And from the way I must have 
looked, bearded and dirty, my 
clothes rumpled, I suppose I 
couldn't blame him. 

"What does the signor wish?" 
the old man asked me. He poured 
himself a glass of wine and 
downed it quickly. 

I could hardly say the 
words. Excitement had made me 
tense, nervous. "I. ..I1 am 
looking for an old house." 

He laughed loudly. I could 
tell he though I was mad, and 
it made me angry. I wanted to 
lean across the table and choke 
the words out of him. "We have 
many old houses, signor. This 
town is full of old houses.” 

"This igs a particular house. 
It belongs to a particular 
family. The family's name was 


Montresor." 


He thought a minute, staring 
into the wine dregs. Then he 
nodded. "Yes, the Montresor 
house is in this town. It is a 
ruin, signor, tumbling to the 
ground. No one goes there at 
all any more. Why do you wish 
to find that particular house?" 

"Never mind. Where is it?" 

He gave me directions. The 
southern edge of the village. 


wheel. A skyrocket shot up into,s_ I tossed some coins on the 


table and hurried out. This 
time I shoved people brutally 
out of my way, pushing against 
the sticky tide of humanity 
roistering through the streets. 
The rockets blazed above me, 
the noise dinned in my ears, 
but I pushed on, driven by my 
desire. People hurled angry 
curses at me but I did not heed 
them. At last I broke free of 
the crowd and found myself ina 
deserted street, quiet dark, 
with immense patches of purple 
shadow hiding the walls of the 
houses in inky impenetrability. 

I hurried along the street, 
which suddenly became a dead 
end. My heart fell. I stopped 
at seemed to be an iron gate 
and took out a.match. I lit it 
and held it up, the reddish 
light flickering in an eerie 
manner. And my heart pounded 
within my chest. 

For there, blazoned on the 
stone, was a coat of arms that 
I knew only too well. The large 
human: foot grinding down upon a 
snake as the snake sank its 
fangs into the heel of that 
same foot. Above the symbol was 
the motto, and I had only to 
glance at the first word. 

Nemo. . . My match was suddenly 
extinguished by a gust of stale 
wind. With trembling hands I 
lit another. Nemo me impune 
lacessit. And below the coat—I 
felt a force seize me and 
transform me into a wildly 
quivering creature of fear and 
anguish. The name,carved in 
capital that were heavy and 
ponderous: Montresor! 

The second match flickered 
out into darkness. My heart 
thudding wildly, I pushed at 
the gate. There was a horrend- 
oug screeching noise, and I 
stepped quickly backward as the 
gate came free of its hinges 
and fell with a mighty clang 
onto the stone of the courtyard. 
This was the very house, and I 
was close to the heart of my 
secret! I raced across the 
courtyard, conscious within my- 
self that soon I would know the 
reason for which I had been 
drawn over the years to this 
dark and malignantly brooding 
place. I would know what 
strange and demonically real 
impulse made me believe the 
legend as truth and made me 


seek proof. 4g- 


The oppressive air of obsoles- 
ence and decay filled my nos- 
trils as I stepped through the 
front portal into the first of 
the dark rooms. I knew the way... 
oh, God! I knew’the way and 
could not turn aside! For here 
was the place to which I had 
been destined to come. Why I had 
been go destined, only the 
spirits that brooded here could 
explain. 

I reached up to the wall and 
found a torch resting in its 
socket. With violently trembl- 
ing hands I applied a match and 
soon had a flickering reddish 
light to guide me. My feet 
clattered hollowly on the cold 
and hoary stone. I paced quickly 
through the various suites of 
ancient rooms, each with its own 
particular odor of decay and des- 
olation. The entrance to the 
staircase loomed before me and I 
hurried on, plunging downward at 
a rapid rate, watching as the 
shadows unfolded in the gutter- 
ing torch glare, watching as I 
saw the reality of my brain be- 
coming the reality of matter 
itself. Then the air became 
suddenly colder and I gtood on 
damp ground. Around me stretched 


‘endless rows of wine racks, long 


empty of their casques, deserted 
and left to the scurrying 
rodents and the webs of dust and 
age that spread like grotesque 
mantles over the empty tiers. 

The voice called to me now, 
surging through my brain, whirl- 
ing me on and on and I could not 
resist.its mighty power. Come, 
come, make haste, make haste, 
the task must be performed. What 
task I knew not, but I raced on 
nonetheless. I was will-less now, 
a creature drugged by the com- 
mands of an unknown preternat- 
ural force. The nitre depended 
from the vaulted ceiling in 
strangely deformed shapes, and 
the torchlight danced and whirled 
on the primeval stone of the 
walls. I felt the chill of the 
air pierce to the very marrow of 
my bones.» 

Again the vaults descended 
and my light fell upon the 
hollow black sockets of ancient 
skulls, scattered askew on 
mounds of human remains, and new 
terror thrilled through me as my 
mind signaled that I was descend- 
ing the river. Droplets of moist- 
ure trickled over the yellowed 


skulls, and rodents scratched 
and chittered among the piled 
bones. The voice spoke again, 
its volume increased now, its 
tone imperious and sonorous. 
Come; make haste to perform the 
task! 

I passed through the low 
arches, descended once more, 
pursued my way through another 
lengthy passage, stepping over 
piles of those grisly remains, 
and once again hurled myself 
down an incline, until at last I 
realised with a start of over- 
whelming terror that I was in 
‘the deepest crypt, far in the 
bowels of the dark earth. My 
torch was seized with a gust of 
fetid air that made it dim and 
lose its intensity, so that an 
unearthly light of a bluish 
color pervaded the crypt. Here 
the bleached relics of human 
life had been mounded up to the 
very roof. And directly before 
me was 4 wall of masonry, and 
lying before it upon the ground 
was an ancient tool with which 
the masons plied their trade. 

I stood in wonder and awe, 
realizing that here at last I 
had found the utter actuality of 
that which I had once only 
sensed vaguely. The speaker 
thundered his monstrous tones 
into the remotest crevices of 
my brain, and I realized that 
he was lodged behind the wall of 
masonry, imprisoned, yet power- 
ful in all of his fiendish 
strength. 

Break the masonry! 

Tne command echoed and re- 
echoed in my confused brain. I 
reeied dizzily and nearly drop- 
ped my iight. I staggered for- 
ward, no longer a mortal, but an 
agent of some weird and terrible 
force from the great dark gulfs 
of supernatural power that lie 
far beyond the ken of mere human 
knowledge. I knelt and placed my 
torch in a heap of grisly bones, 
propping it up as best I could. 
And then I took the mason's tool 
into my hand and gazed at it 
wonderingly, my brow hot and 
feverish. I leaped forward, and 
with a fury that approached mad- 
ness I attacked the masonry. 

I have no conception of how 
long I labored. The torch dwin- 
died slowly and I battered at 
the ancient stonework, chipping 
it away fragment by fragment, 


until the blood streamed off 50- 


my injured hands and stained 
the stone with its red color. I 
worked feverishly, emitting ~— 
whimpering sounds, howling in- 
sane curses to unknown gods, 
exciting myself to a pitch of 
brutal mindless automatism. At 
the end of this period of mad- 
ness, I had created an opening 
in the masonry scarcely a foot 
square. I took my torch with 
faltering hand and thrust it 
before me into the aperture. And 
my demented eyes saw the speaker 
who had sought me. 

There in the flickering il- 
lumination I beheld the figure 
floating, as in mist, above the 
flcor of the smaller crypt. I 
grew cognizant of the garb of 
motley, of the delicate tinkle 
of bells on the peaked cap, of 
the almost overpowering reek 
of wine. From out that spec- 
tral face two orbs burned, in- 
tense as the innermost fires of 
the underworld. The voice that 
spoke to me issued from that 
unearthly apparation. 

"You have fulfilled the ob- 
ligation placed upon your family 
by your ignoble ancestor. You 
have released me from my prison 
and get my spirit free to roam 
the outer spheres. The debt is 
paid.” 

"Who is speaking?" I shrieked 
in frenzy. "Who addresses me? 
thus?” 

"Fortunato," was the reply. 
"My tortured spirit has survived 
my flesh." 

“Fortunato!” Lieried.7 "But 
why have I been chosen? Why has 
it been my task and mine alone 
to free you? Who am I to be 
called here thus? In God's name, 
speak!" 

"You are Montresor,' 
the shade's reply. 

"Montresor!" This I shrieked 
in a voice completely and 
utterly saturated with a wild 
madness. 

"The last of the Mon- 
tresor line. I have kept alive 
within you the spirit of the 
first Montresor, that infamous 
spirit which fed upon its own 
guilt and transformed itself 
into the spirit of a man in- 
flamed with guilt. I have placed 
a compulsion upon you to free 
me, and you have answered.” 

And then I was aware of what 
I had only sensed before, that 
the immaterial substance of 


came 


skulls, and rodents scratched 
ana chittered among the piled 
bones. The voice spoke again, 
its volume increased now, its 
tone imperious and sonorous. 
Come; make haste to perform the 
task! 

I passed through the low 
arches, descended once more, 
pursued my way through another 
lengthy passage, stepping over 
piles of those grisly remains, 
and: once again hurled myself 
down an incline, until at last I 
realised with a start of over- 
whelming terror that I was in 
the deepest crypt, far in the 
bowels of the dark earth. My 
torch was seized with a gust of 
fetid air that made it dim and 
lose its intensity, so that an 
unearthly light of a bluish 
color pervaded the crypt. Here 
the bleached relics of human 
life had been mounded up to the 
very roof. And directly before 
me was &@ wall of masonry, and 
lying before it upon the ground 
was an ancient tool with which 
the masons plied their trade. 

I stood in wonder and awe, 
realizing that here at last I 
had found the utter actuality of 
that which I had once only 
sensed vaguely. The speaker 
thundered his monstrous tones 
into the remotest crevices of 
my brain, and I realized that 
he was lodged behind the wall of 
masonry, imprisoned, yet power- 
ful in all of his fiendish 
strength. 

Break the masonry! 

Tne command echoed and re- 
echoed in my confused brain. I 
reeled dizzily and nearly drop- 
ped my iight. I staggered for- 
ward, no longer a mortal, but an 
agent of some weird and terrible 
force from the great dark gulfs 
of supernatural power that lie 
far beyond the ken of mere human 
knowledge. I knelt and placed my 
torch in a heap of grisly bones, 
propping it up as best I could. 
And then I took the mason's tool 
into my hand and gazed at it 
wonderingly, my brow hot and 
feverish. I leaped forward, and 
with a fury that approached mad- 
ness I attacked the masonry. 

I have no conception of how 
long I labored. The torch dwin- 
died slowly and I battered at 
the ancient stonework, chipping 
it away fragment by fragment, 
until the blood streamed off 50- 


my injured hands and stained 

the stone with its red color. I 
worked feverishly, emitting — 
whimpering sounds, howling in- 
gane curses to unknown gods, 
exciting myself to a pitch of 
brutal mindless automatism. At 
the end of this period of mad- 
ness, I had created an opening 
in the masonry scarcely a foot 
square. I took my torch with 
faltering hand and thrust it 
before me into the aperture. And 
my demented eyes saw the speaker 
who had sought me. 

There in the flickering il- 
lumination I beheld the figure 
floating, as in mist, above the 
floor of the smaller crypt. I 
grew cognizant of the garb of 
motley, of the delicate tinkle 
of bells on the peaked cap, of 
the almost overpowering reek 
of wine. From out that spec- 
tral face two orbs burned, in- 
tense as the innermost fires of 
the underworld. The voice that 
spoke to me issued from that 
unearthly apparation. 

"You have fulfilled the ob- 
ligation placed upon your family 
by your ignoble ancestor. You 
have released me from my prison 
and set my spirit free to roam 
the outer spheres. The debt is 
paid,” 

"Who is speaking?" I shrieked 
in frenzy. "Who addresses me? 
thus?" 

"Fortunato," was the reply. 
"My tortured spirit has survived 
my flesh.” 

"Fortunato!" I cried. "But 
why have I been chosen? Why has 
it been my task and mine alone 
to free you? Who amTI to be 
called here thus? In God's name, 
speak!" 

"You are Montresor,' 
the shade's reply. 

"Montresor!" This I shrieked 
in a voice completely and 
utterly saturated with a wild 
madness. 

"The last of the Mon- 
tresor line. I have kept alive 
within you the spirit of the 
first Montresor, that infamous 
spirit which fed upon its own 
guilt and transformed itself 
into the spirit of a man in- 
flamed with guilt. I have placed 
a compulsion upon you to free 
me, and you have answered.” 

And then I was aware of what 
I had only sensed before, that 
the immaterial substance of 


came 
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By now, all of you have probably 
read the May Caveat Column and have 
had time to formulate your own ideas 
and views on the basjc form of SPWAO. 

I've received several letters that 
were against the three issue require- 
ment for a semi-pro magazine to qual- 
ify; and some that agreed with me. 
However, Since last issue, I've had 
time to study and evaluate both pro 
ana con of the three issue requirement 
and have come to the conclusion that 
perhaps it would be in the best inter- 
est of SPWAO to lower it to one issue 
per year. This would allow those semi- 
pro magazines that only come out once 
a year to join, but would also make 
SPWAO stronger by having these editors 
and their magazines backing SPWAO, 
I've decided that a once a year mag 
wouldn't have that much of an advant— 
age over the bi- monthly or the 
quarterly magazines, even though their 
quality of fiction, artwork, layout 
and page count might be superior to 
that of the more frequent publictions. 
I feel that the bi-monthly and quarter- 
ly magazines have a greater following 
than the once a year publication, 
therefore giving them the same chance 
for awards that the annually or Semi- 
annually magazines have. If you feel 
you agree or disagree with me on this, 
let me know, as I feel this issue is 
one that should be clarafied as soon 
as possibie, 

As to huw SPWAO is coming, we are 
about to reach our first fifty members, 
half of what we need to send out 
ballots for nomination of officers. 

In his last letter to me Paul 
Berglund, who is a member of SPWAO, 
said that his wife has offered to 
_ count the nomination ballots. I asked 
someone to do this in order to get 
a complete impartial tabulation of 
the votes. I want to thank Paul and 
his wife for their help, along with 
others who have offered help beyond 
the norm. 
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Just to give you an idea of the 
diversity of our membership so far, 
I would like to list a few of the 
members we have. I'm sorry I can't 
give a complete listing, but due 
to the greater number of pages this 
time around, my space is limited. 
As soon as our one hundred members 
is reached, I will send out a 
flyer to all members of this com- 
plete list plus other information 
about SPWAO. 

We have so far, several members 
of Science Fiction Writers of 
America, including Mary Schaub, 
and Grant Carrington; who is an 
established pro, having sold at 
least a dozen stories to magazines 
like AMAZING AND FANTASTIC. We have 
editors, including John Diprete of 
Black Lite, Ken Hahn of Jeet, Gene 
Day of Dark Fantasy, who has also 
sold art to pro magazines. Artists, 
including Joe Treacy ed of Dead- 
spawn, Rick Harrison, Gary Kato and 
A.B.Cox. We also have Jon Inouye, 
who is now the editor of a pro 
paperback book publishing Co, Ran- 
den Books. I thank all those listed 
and those not for helping make an 
idea into a reality. I hope the 
second fifty comes in as fast as the 
first. 

However, enough of SPWAO, let us 
get on to what this column was 
inteded for. 

First, I have the job of announc- 
ing the sad news on the demise of 
what was one of the finest and fast- 
est growing semi-pro magazines in 
the field. Astral Dimensions has 
folded. I received a letter from 
Mark Jacobs, informing me that 
after AD#6 there will be no more. 
All manuscripts, art and subscrip- 
tion money will be returned as soon 
as possible. Mark states that both 
he and Chris loved putting out AD, 
but lack of money, plus the fact 


that both will be going to different 
colleges next fall, make it almost 
impossible for them to do so. Mark 
ask me to mention that back issues 
are still available. 

I'm going to drop the Recommended 
and Not Recommended rating this issue, 
due to the fact that most of my infor- 
mation is unchecked at present. 

Ken Huff sends along another couple 
of markets, ENIZNAF(formally Triton, 
which I tried to get in touch with, 
but never received an answer when 
they were Triton) address 66 N. Vir- 
ginia Ct, Englewood Cliffs N.J.07632. 
Ed Jim Huange. Payment is 1¢ a word 
and they are rumored to report in 
about two months. The second market 
is ROTHIUM, editor David Hull, Box 471, 
Owen Sound, Ontario, N4K 5P7. Wants 
short fiction, pays 3¢ a word and 
reports in a short time. This informa- 

ion is taken directly from Ken's 
letter, and naither market has been 
contacted by me as yet. 

MIDNIGHT ELF PRODUCTIONS, editor 
Mike Swanson, p.o.Box #4, St. James 
N.Y. 11780 is paying s¢ a word for 
stories up to 10,000. They favor 
short stories, and the payment rate is 
based upon the likeability of each 
story. They want Sf, Fantasy and Com- 
ics, in both fiction and articles. 
This information was taken from Space 
& Time. 

A new magazine called ESCAPE. is 
getting ready to put out its first 
issue. The editor is Charles Melvin, 
anc he is paying 3-3¢ a word, the 
latter reserved for big names,pay- 
ment upon publication. They lean 
heavly toward escapist literature, 
such as Fantasy, heroic, but will also 
cover straight sf and horror. I will 
not list nis address now, as he has 
just notified me that he is moving 
soon, so I'll list his new address as 
soon as he sends it to me. 

I received a couple of copies of 
Chacal, along with a letter from the 
Editor Arnold Fenner. Arnold states 
that he will be giad to support SPWAO, 
Payment for fiction starts around 14 
per word, payment for artwork is negot- 
tated privately with each illustrator. 
A.B. just received word back from them 
on one of his stories, and I have one 
in to them, but have as yet heard from 
them. There are a couple of problems I 
would like to get straightened out 

th the editor before I recommend 
tnis market though. I have received 
two or three letters from different 
people claiming that Chacal has 
ripped off stories without paying 
people, and also printed stories 
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without an author's knowledge. As 
you know, I never take any in- 
formation like this at face value, 
but always check it out with the 
source if possible. I have written’ 
Arnold Fenner about these letters, 
and hope to find out the answers 
by next issue. Until that time I 
suggest you hold off sending any 
material to Chacal. 

In his last letter to me, Darrell 
Schweitzer ask about MIDNIGHT SUN 
and Multitude. He states that 
neither will answer his letters and 
one returned a story which they had 
already bought. I myself have tried 
to get in touch with MULTITUDE, 
but cannot get an answer from 
Wayne Martin the editor. He bought 
two of my stories over a year ago. 
Darrell also ask if SPWAO will _ 
handle complaints against Ted White 
now that SFWA refuses to recognize 
Amezing or Fantastic. All I can say 
to that, is if a SPWAO member has 
a problem with them, we will do our 
best to try and solve it, 

Last issue I mentioned a maga- 
zine called COPPER TOADSTOOL. I re- 
ceived a letter from the editor 
stating that C.5 is not a semi-pro 
nagagzine. 

I also received a nice magazine 
called ALWAYS COMES THE TWLIGHT, 
however, editor Gary Groth stated in 
his editorial that it was the first 
last and only attempt. Too bad, as 
this magazine would have been a fine 
addition to the semi-pro field. 

Just received a card from Wayne’ 
Warfield, editor of PHANTASY DIGEST. 
Wayne says that PD is backloged and 
overflowing. Anything accepted would 
be in holding much too long. Until 
that backlog is exhausted, they will 
be a closed market. Wayne has hopes 
(too early to discuss in detail) of 
using much on file material else- 
where, so this closing may be quite 
temporary. 

The last issue of Moonbroth is now 
out, as is Dales Novellet, THE 
RELUCTANT WARLOCK; illustrated by 
Gary Kato. 

I know it's a little early, but 
unless something comes up, I will 
be attending OCTOCON #1 planned for 
October 22 & 23 in Santa Rosa Calif. 
Guest of Honor will be Poul Ander- 
son, with other pros such as C.L,. 
Moore, George Barr, and Robert 
Heinlien. Also present will be Bob 
Wilkins, of Creature Features. 

Have run out of space, hope to 
have more next time around on 
SPWAO and Caveat. 





To quote Mr. Bradbury: "WEIRD TALES was a grand place to survive, write, 
and grow, without inhibition, all through the time from my 2ist birthday 
until I was about 26. They encouraged me to move in new directions which 
resulted in my first book DARK CARNIVAL. My debt to WEIRD TALES*' various 
editors is emmense.” THE WIND Copyright 1943 by Ray Bradbury, permission 


to reprint granted by the author. 


THE WIND 
RAY BRADBURY 


ILLUSTRATION 


JOHN COLT was awake and listening.. 

Moonlight sluiced into his room by 
the huge triple window fronting the 
upstairs of the house, fell across 
his sharp, questioning features. 

The wind moved far away in the 
night, and Colt's iips workec as he 
listened to it; moving stealthily 
and mournfuily from the sea, approach- 
ing the house as surely as mighty 
horses hooves, 

Colt's body shivered, hairs stood 
erect upon his neck, and goose-pimples 
clustered on his limbs. He knew why he 
felt this way. After he could believe 
nothing else. o 

He knew the wind was coming towa 
him—and he slipped from bed, thrust 
hinself tremblingly into a robe, found 
carpet slippers and ventured downstairs 
to await its arrival. 

He went to the phone, thinking, 
"This 1s what I've waited for, calmly 
at first. Curious, Alert. Sure of most 
factors. But I don't know how much I 
can stand. I keep losing my grip, 
gaining it, asd losing it again." 

His hands shook as he dialed the 
call through. "Hello, Herb? This is 
Colt." 

"John-how are you?" 

"Not so good, And, like a fool, I 
dismissed my servants today. I'm 
alone..." 

All the while he talked, Colt 
listened. The weird music of the wind 
was muted by diStance. It waxed louder. 

"My writing routine for the last 
week's been shot to hell, Herb. Been 
trying to get some rest early tonight, 
but—" 

What was that? Colt winced. A tiny 
breeze, preamble to the wind now on its 
way, rattled a shutter. Colt thought, 
did I lock every door, check every- 
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thing? 

"Sorry to hear that, John—-" 
Herb Thompson was talking. Colt 
gave ear, thent 

"Herb, I'd like to have you come 
for the night. Can you arrange—" 

"T'll have to ask the little 
woman, John. Hold on." 

A pause. Thompson was conferr- 
ing with his wife. And far off the 
wind rose steadily. "Sorry, Colt, 
Alice says we've company coming." 

"Oh," Colt swallowed. “Look 
Herb, it's important. I've got 
theories about—well." He stopped, 
groping for words. 

"Sounds like a case of nerves," 
said Thompson. "Why don't you come 
over here?" 

"That wouldn't help." Colt 
shook his head. “I don't know what 


' would. I--well I'll call back in 


half an hour.” 

He hung up. What could herb do? 
Nothing. It wouldn't be fair to 
drag an innocent into this set-up. 
And, anyway, how explain to Herb 
about the wind? Police help? 
They'd send a sof-pad squad. 

Colt deliberately opened the 
front door. A lopsided frame of 
moonlight stroked across the gleam- 
ing floor, picked out his wine- 
colored robe and slippers. He stood, 
shivering, waiting. 

The great wind could be only a 
mile away now, Soughing through a 
long high, dim corridor of swaying 
elms, plunging down the arboreal 
path toward Colt's lonely country 
manor, 

Colt lit a cigarette, but his 
dark eyes fastened on the tree lanes 
eyes that had seen Rangoon, Stock- 
holm, swept from Nairobi to the 


Amazon 

It was a dark, meaningful wind. 
Others might have been amused by Colt's 
wild thoughts. Thompson, for instance, 
would laugh uproariously. } 

But Colf was not amused. Alone out 
here, the nine o'clock countryside 
steeped in a vast tide of shadowed, 
eerie silence, this fortress of a 
house his final refuge, the last rotl 
of dice forced on him, Colt could only 
wait. 

The last stand. Decks cleared for 
action. Colt dragged on his cigarette, 
flicked it away, thinking, if I scream 
no one will hear me. No one. I'm far 
from town. Too damned far. 

He'd phone Herb in twenty minutes. 
What to say? Something like this: 
“Herb, it began ten years ago when I 
was investigating phenomena. I'd been 
around, seen hurricanes, typhoons and 
whirlwinds. I knew what wind could do. 

"Well, I was in Tibet. I heard of a 
mountain called the mountain of Winds; 
the space where the dark winds from all 
over earth congregate at one time or 
other. It's a vast evil mountain, gray - 
and jutting; hard, bony rock without a 
hand or foothold. Blasphemy to touch 
it. 

"I touched it, Herb, More, I scaled 
it. Up thousands of sickening, diszy 
feet, climbing where only madmen climb 
to probe into what's better left un- 
dissected. I gained its crest-raw and 
wounded . 

Of all the high, wild places I've 
seen this was the most. terrifying. 

On its very peak cleft ascare of 
vally through which a tide of wind 
rushed shrieking; not..one wind but. 
millions, small and large, light and 
smoke=- hued. 

Snow, rain, sleet and hail rang all 
about on the rocks. The blunt flesh of 
the mount sustained it all, and I 
perceived this from a niche, protec- 
ted. 

"Oh, how the clouds shot by there, 
high up, like creamy shreds torn from 
some huge and Belabored wool-skin. 

“What a noise. What a view. What 
force and violence. 

"How I snailed up or down, or es- 
caped, I don't know. Call it luck, 
fate, the will of an intervening God. 
But I cleaved like a lichen, hung, 
dropped, picked myself up, dropped 
again, scrambled and ran, afraid of 
what I'd seen. 

“I got to Bombay. From time to time, 
after that, there were suggestions of 
what would follow. Nothing definitely 
singling me out for action, but . : 
general disturbances that occurred 56- 


with ungodly precision wherever I 
traveled. Then,they ceasedef thought. 
I had it licked. Until this week,. 
six nights ago. 

"I lay sleepless and listening. 
I heard a wind that night, Herb. 
Chuckling and laughing about the 
house, just for an hour or so, not 
very long and not very loud. Then 
it went away. 

"But I will never forget the 
sounds it made. 

"The second night the same thing 
happened . Only, this time, Herb,” 
thought Colt, "the wind slammed 
shutters, spilled down my chimmney 
throwing soot, whisking out the 
fire in a flood of sparks. 

"The first two nights wern't bad. 
I cocked my head, listened, 
amused to think I heard faint 
voices on the wind. But the third 
and fourth nights I changed my 
mind. It grew worse. The fifth 
night the wind returned and stayed 
on and on,blowing and blowing until 
dawn. I remember what happened when 
I dared to open the door a moment.. 

"The wind came eagerly in..." 

Colt stanced himself resolutely. 
He was not old. Thirty, moonlight 
mantelling his lean, intent face, 
his thick black hair and dark eyes. 
For the present he did not ree- 
ognize fear, he rubbed shoulders 
with curiosity, but tired 
resignation was_its bed companion. 

Eventually it would have snared 
him no matter what he did. He'd had 
plenty of warning to flee. But, he 
shrugged, why bother? Heid nake 
his stand here. 

- The wind was almost tangible, 
rushing from tree to tree, faster, 
and yet faster. Rising, roaring, 
rising like a great translucent 
fist, ready to cursh down upon the 
house, ready to sweep it all away. 

But that was not its purpose, It 
didn't want the house at all. 

It wanted Colt, 

The wind went up. It elevated, 
freeing itself like an invisible 
prehistoric bird from the elms. 
Great tidal waves of atmosphere 
punched trunks and worried branches 
aside. 

It screamed earthward, down to 


‘the open door. Straight for the 


door, straight for Colt! 

Instantly, Colt's arm flicked up, 
snatehed the door, slammed it, 
Locks thungged sharp into niches, 
Bolts rapped home! 

A second late, the wind fell in 


a lethal avalanche, titanic and bone- 
shaking. The house heaved, groaned, 
as the air flung hard shoulders 
against it! 

Colt staggered, the laugh from his 
lips crippled at birth. "Damn you, 
damn you: I fooled you. I fooled you 
agains" 

He limped against the door, gasp- 
ing. His brain was a steaming riot; 
what would have happened if the locks 
had failed, if he hac not moved with a 
Snap?... 

Eyes distended, he pinioned the door 
unnecessarily with spread-eagled body, 
laughter not his own dropping from his 
mouth, 

"You thought I'd let you in tonight, 
didn't you?" he choked. "Thought I was 
through. But I had everything ready, 
waiting. You won't get me, by the gods. 
You can't— you won't!" 

The fury flanked the house with re- 
sounding echoes. A great vacuum machine 
nuzzlea at the gables. Shutters leaped 
open, Clatiered; tiny breaking wings— 
clipped off. Trees doubled up as if at- 
tacked, struck in the vitals. 

Colt abandoned the door, hurried to 
a window. The wind followed. It was 
all about the house, but its volcanic 
head looked after Colt, pressed a hard 
shitting face against the panes. 

The window glass whined a crystal 
song of strain and stress. 

"You can't break it!" jeered Colt. 
"You can't, It's new, unbreakable! I 
made sure of that yesterday.” 

The intangible thing outside 
followed him from window to window and 
then from room to room, pressing and 
mourning. 

Colt stopped, struck by a strange 
thought. He gave it to the wind: 

"You're a big hound run amuck," 
he cried. "You're the damndest, big- 
est prenistoric killer that ever 
hunted prey. A big sniffling hound, 
trying to smell me out,find me. You 
pusn your big cold nose up to the 
house, taking air, and when you find 
me in the parlor you drive your 
pressure there, and when I'm in the 
Kitchen you fling your power there. 

A big invisible beast with the 
muscles of the mad winds,damn youl” 

In reply, the night shriked with 
ali the agony of death. The wind 
seemed to razor the very gown of 
night, ripping it to shreds, shak- 
ing stars, trembling the shaded earth. 

It tore at the roof with quick, 
hard fingers, quested under the house 
to hiss through floor chinks. A whip of 
co.d flicked Colt's legs. 


away from a side door. 

He han from room to room, up- 
stairs and down, switching on 
lights; and the wind watched hin, 
moved with him. The house flamed 
with light, brilliantly garished 
amidst a whirlpooling night. 

Colt stopped long enough, com- 
ing down the hall stair, to light 
his pipe. He smade a rigid ceremony 
of it, trying to steady his fingers. 
The flame fluttered. A cold draft 
snuffed it out. ~ . 

Coft tried again, succeeding. 
The pipe glowed. He blew smoke and 
the draft whisked it away in a 
quick billow. 

The wind smote the house again 
and again. It fell, it leaned, it 
thrust. It whined through the 
screen door, but Colt made no move 
to satisfy it, so it jerked a 
screenoffin a frenzy of strength, 
shattered it across the dark lawn. 

A strong house, thought Colt, 
and he was glad he had ordered re- 
inforcements for certain portions 
of it; new wood, new steel, new 
locks, ~ 

The harried trees were flung 
one way and another, riding whips 
cracked by a Jovian fist. 

Back in the living room, before 
the warming electric fire-log, Colt 
picked up a book. One of the books 
he had written on hurricanes, 
typhoons and other colossal forces. 
He thumbed through it, stopping at 
the dedication: 

"This book is written by one who 
has seen, but who has always es- 
caped. It is dedicated to those who 
lost the game of elements...." 

Always escaped? No—not alway's. 
Tonight 23% ° 

The printed page misted, flowed, 
garbled. Colt's pipe went out. 

When he tried to light it again he 
could not. He set the book on his 
lap and began reading. 

And then a draft of wind, small, 
almost inperceptible, fingered the 
pages. It turned them idly, 
thoughtfully, one by one. Over and 
over and over, Colt watched it work 
its will with the pages, stiffened 
and hypnoticed. His fingers 
jerked, He seized the book and 
dashed it to the hearth, cursing. 

The wind mocked him,tenderly 
stroking his brow with a slim 
finger. 

Colt flung himself into the 
hall, tore down a huge drapery, 
jammed it against door, under 


“Get back, curse youl" He blundered 57- which the draft came hissing and 


laughing. , 

"I'll throttle you- I'll stop your 
tongue! " 

And then, tired: "Go away, damn you.” 
Weakly. "Go away. Let a mortal live." 

A grinding noise. Something crackled 
like thick dry bones. A pause. A rustl- 
ing, thumping terrific crash. The 
lights went out—the room plunged into 
a howling dark-pit. The power poles lay 
slaughtered by the wind. The electric 
gate, glowing faintiy, died too, in the 
black room. The words Colt babbled were 
meaningless, like an hysterical child. 

Fumbling, Colt struck a match, light 
played over a face aged twenty years. 
The lonely flame threw light over some- 
thing that gleamed dully. The phone! 
Maybe—The phone wires had been con- 
nected to other poles. If the line 
was still intact... 

"Operator!" Colt waited. Response, 
"Yes ,sir?" 

"Thank God, thank God, thank God— 
operator, give me Trinity 9929." 

"Trinity 9929?" 

"Yes, And hurry, for Lord's— 

A pause. The phone on the other end 
was ringing. It was ringing. It was 
ringing! Ciick. 

"Herb Thompson speaking." 

"Herb?" Herb!" Insane with relief. 

"Yes. Who's this?” 

"Herb--Herb, this is Colt—" 

"John? Your voice, I didn't 
recognize—" 

"T haven't time! Listen, I want you 
to do something for me—" 

"Anything. What's wrong? You sound— 

CLICK! 

"Herb, there,s a localized storm 
outside. A great wind. It wants me. 

Tt wants me! Alive! Are you listening?" 
A rapid rattle of the hook. "Herb." 

A rattle. "Herb?" Pause. Shouting, 
"Herb!" 

Silence. 

The wind moved outside. It had won 
again, Won again. First the lights— 
now the phone. 

"Operator, I've been cut off! 
Operator, oper—it's no use. NO DAMNED 
USE! God curse you, damn you, kill you- 
take this!" He ripped the phone from 
its wiring, heaved it at a window. He 
realized his error too late to stop it. 
The phone struck oniy partially, 
spiintering glass into a crystal web, 
breaking a small nole. 

The wind tongued in, taking ad- 
vantage of the small egress. Colt 
damned the hole with a plug of 
wadded drapery. He stood raging, 
frightened, bitter. Along. Alone. 
Hyes wide and every fiber in him 
:juiver, 
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"You want me alive, don't you? 
Alive. You don't dare knock the 
house down in one fell blow. No, 
that would kill me, and you want 
me alive—so you can rip me apart 
finger by finger and muscle by 
muscle. Or do you want what's in- 
side me— my mind—my brain— my 
mind—— " 

He faltered to a stop, shocked 
by truth. He put a hand to his 
brow. "My mind. That's it. You 
want it, don't you?" 

"You don't care for the husk 
that cradles the mind, but you 
want the intellect. You covet my 
thought, my life power, my ego. 
The psychic force, the power of 
thought and existence—you want 
all those because that is what 
you are, aren't you?" 

"He drew in a long, aching 
breath. His eyes coursed tears 
and his cheeks were wet. And he 
cursed the wind. 

"That's what you are, a big 
cloud of vapors, atoms, winds 
from every corner of the earth-— 
the same wind that ripped the 
Celebs ten years ago, the same 
pampero that killed in Argentina, 
the typhoon that fed well in 
Hawaii, and the hurricane that 
devastated the coast of Africa 
last year! You're all of them, 
part of each, part of those 
tempests I escaped. 

"Only, something happened to 
give you a start in the direction 
of alien life. Or maybe the Winds 
have always been this way; more 
than hot and cold currents. You 
want power, like mine. You want 
intellect. I could do you more 
good or harm than others, for i 
know your feeding ground, I know 
where you are born and where you 
expire. You don't want death, like 
other winds. You want life, to get 
me out of the way because I know. 

"I can tell the world of your 
cruelty, tell them how to parry and 
defeat you, as I have done in 
books! But you don't want my 
preaching any more. You can use me 
for your own purpose! Incorporate 
me into your huge cold carcass, 
give you knowledge, purpose, dir- 
ection! You want me on your side!" 

COLT laughed again, iungs tired 
and broken from laughing and shout- 
ing against the dinning. The house 
shook like a slipper in a puppy's 
mouth. 

"You'll have to tear the house 


down bit by bit! And I'll duel you 
tooth and nail all the way—like I 
fought you in Ceylon, When I started a 
forest fire, the one thing that sur- 
vives and feeds on wind, combatting it. 
I licked you then, and I'll.do it 
again!" 

The house shook once more and the 
crumbling started. 

The front wall bulged in. Glass 
splintered but did not break. Colt, 
face swollen from emotion, turned, 
scrambling for the kitchen. 

He dared look once as the kitchen 
door sealed behind—saw the parlor wall 
buckle, spew in as if rammed by an 
artillery shell. The wind stabbed 
through, howling in triumph. 

The kitchen door barely shut. before 
the wind's shoulder was against it. The 
frail lock could not hold. Colt fought 
against straining hinges. Giving up, he 
jerked the cellar door agap, leaped 
down, bolted it. 

Bomber fragments of kitchen door 
shrapneied everywhere. Gas mains tore 
loose, spurted gas that blazed into 
fire. 

The upper floor of the house tore 
away like the simultaneous ripping of 
ten million yards of muslin. 

Colt gritted his teeth, held to the 
door. Biood ran from his nostrils. He 
fought idiocy, fought the wind with his 
mind. 

"You can't get me— you can't! I'd 
hide until you rip the floor up, board 
by board—then I'll burrow in the ground 
like an animal and escape! Like I did in 
Alexandria years ago, like I did in 
Nairobi! I'll burrow!" 

The wind paid no heed. There were 
voices in it. Voices of the gale, bora 
and bayamc. Wretched calling, pleadings 
of the sioccos and tempests, They 
pleaded with Colt, commanding, telling, 
urging, ordering him to give himself up. 

These were the tongues of ten thou- 
sand killed in a typhoon, seven thou- 
sand slaughtered by a hurricane, three 
thousand engulfed by a cyclone. Twisted 
and tortured and flung from continent 
to continent on the backs and in the 
bellies of monsoons and whirlwinds. 
Wandering in rains and showers, in 
snows and hails, racked by thunder, 
pelted by water, fettered and bodiless. 

Moulded. Motilded from one million 
disenthroned spirts into one voice. And 
that voice, one of darkness and power, 
now demanded but yet another sacrifice. 
‘> In respite, the wind slowed, It 
quelled over the conquered rubble of 
wood, plaster and sharded glass. It 


roved through the crippled ruin, PEE ae 


time. It languished outside the 
cellar, singing a blank verse 
melody in a score of keys. 

And the singing was only broken 
by the sobbing from the cellar. There 
was a great silence after the 
maelstrom. A silence punctuated by 
weeping and the anxious hiss of the 
wind. 

Colt would not come out. 

The cellar floor was dirt. He 
lay on it, looking up, face 
streaked with dirt,sweaty, lined 
and haggard. "Come and get me," 
he husked, 

Scrabbling at the soil, raking 
a shallow trench for his body, he 
attempted to burrow to crouch in. 
His fingernails tore and bled. He 
ached. He longed to rest. 

Finally, he could stand it no 
longer. A coil of rope lay ina 
corner, He clutched it, threw a 
snake of it up over one quivering 
rafter. The kitchen flooring gave, 
creaking, bit by bit. In five 
minutes... 

As the rope came raveling 
down, Colt tied a quick noose in 
it, hard and sure. Just far enough 
off the floor to... 

Next, a keg of nails, rolled and 
rocked into place. Colt stepped up. 
This was escape. He reached for the 
noose. , 

The wind flicked the noose away 
from his fingers. A small hand of 
wind somehow had crept into the 
cellar from above, and now it flung 
the rope wildly in circles. 

"Give it to me! The rope, you 
fool, the rope!" Colt tried to 
catch the madly dancing hemp-line. 
But the wind threw it out of reach, 
zig-zagging it from side to side and 
back and forth. A lurch from Colt— 
the rope flew away, came back to 
rap his face, then out again. 

Desperation. Colt snatched, 
cursed, snatched again. Time grew 
short. So little time to escape. 

A snatch— a miss, And— 

He caught the rope. The wind 
died. Died as if only playing a 
game. It waited, Colt wondered why. 
But taking advantage of the cessa- 
tion, he thrust his head into the 
noose, 

"You can't have me alive, you 
can't have my life-force!"” he 
cried, "I'm getting away—I'm 
getting away—NOW!" 

Colt leaped, kicking the nail- 
keg with frantic feet. The rope 
sang, wiring his throat in 


strangulation. 

"IT have won," his misting brain 
exalted, "I have won!" 

But immediately, the rafters upon 
which the rope depended, sagged inward, 
shrieking, slowly, slowly, certainly. 

With cracking thunder the rafters, 
pulled by Colt's weight gave way, open- 
ing, opening an entrance for the wind. 

The rafters collapsed, the floor 
caved and flew apart. Colt fell, 
sprawled, choking in the dirt. 

"All right, God damn you!" He stiff- 
ened up, raging. “Here I am—take me!” 

The wind howled... 

"TRE LINES ARE DOWN SIR." 

"Are you sure, operator? I was cut 
off in the middle of my call.” 

Herb Thompson laid the phone back in 
its cradle and leaned against the writ- 
ing desk, shaking his head. "I can't 
figure it out. No storm. A little wind, 
maybe, but—" He took his coat off an 
armchair and shrugged into it. "Think 
I'll drive out Colt's way, have a look- 
see. He sounded strange. But, that's 
his way. May be on his way here now, 
with another of his cracked theories. 
Liable to pop up any time." 

Herb Thompson was undecided. He 
stood, wavering, considering, hat in 
hand. Faintly, a rapping came, on the 
front door. "Eh?" Herb started, listen- 
ing. The knock was repeated. "Who's 
knocking at this time of—" 

Thompson hurried across his den, out 
into the hall, where he stopped again, 
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alert. "Huh.” Faintly, he heard 
laughter. "Of course.” Herb 

gxinned hugely. I'd know his laugh- 
ter anywhere. It’s Colt. He came 
when he was cut off, couldn't wait 
till morning to tell me his con- 
founded tell-tales." Thompson chuck- 
led as he marched to the front door, 
"Glad he's here. Probably brought 
som friends with him. Sounds like 
a lot of other people laughing.” 

Thompson opened the front door. 

"Come on in Colt!" 

The porch was vacant. 

Thompson showed no surprise, his 
face grew amusedly sly. He laughed. 
"Coit? Now none of your tricks! Come 
on." He switched on the porch-light 
and peered out and around. "Where 
are you, Colt?" 

No answer. 

Thompson waited a moment, 
suddenly chilled to the marrow. He 
stepped out on the porch and look- 
ed uneasily about, very carefully. 

A sudden wind caught, whipped 
his coat, disheveled his hair. He 
thought he heard laughter again. 

The wind died down, sad, mourn- 
ing passing away, away, going back 
far out to the sea, to the Celebs, 
to Nairobi, to Sumatra and Cape 
Horn. Fading, fading, fading. 
Laughing. 

_ Thompson shrugged. He went in 
and closed the door shivering 

"That's funny..." he said. 


For Robert E. Howard 


Light poured out through the old Texas houge, 
Though shades were pulled down, 

So the vast world outside might only see 
The snadow of a young man's head; 


Then the shadow of the head changed position, 
To make room for the long shadow gun 


Poised and ready, 


Only thirty years old, 
The mighty blast of death 


and fired! 
And the drop of all shadows. 


Gave spaces through which his lonely horrors, 


Like his life, might flee. 


And from the littered pages at his desk, 
Barbarians, demons, ships, wenches and gods 


And much, much more, 


died a little. 


In the morning the shades were lifted. 
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In response to your request for 


a contribution to your double issue tribute to Weird Tales, 
I am enclosing an article which I wrote for that magazine 


Many years ago. Unfortunately, 


following the death of 


Farnsworth Wright, the policy of the magazine was changed 
under the administration of Editor Dorthy MaclIlwraith. 
The article was returned to me and it has never been sent 


anywhere else.” 


We hope you enjoy Mr.Munn's article and we are proud to 
publish it in its long over due entirety. 


The Monster & The Saint 


H.Warner Munn 


The Monster was born in an 
ominously named Black Tower in 
the Castle of Champtoce on the 
borders of Brittany and Anjou. 
It was the year of Our Lord,1404. 
and because he was of noble 
birth there is no doubt about 
the year. 

He was christened with honor 
and rejoicing in the castle 
chapel, before the local nobil- 
ity and peasantry with lighted 
candles in their hands and happy 
words of congratulation on their 
lips for the young mother. It 
was a resplendant affair as the 
infant Gillesde Rais was solemnly 
initiated into the Catholic 
Church. 

A little candle lights a dark 
room; so the life of a saintly 
person shines in a wicked time. 
The darker the shadows, the more 
brilliant the light. 

Without the light some of 
the shadows would not be there 
at all. Can we then imagine that 
great evil can possibly spring 
from good? That without a Christ 
there could have been no Judas? 
Tnat, had there been no Joan of 
Arc, there-might have been no 
Bluebeard? 

When the Saint came into this 
world to bless it for a little 
while with her presence and her 
shining example of courage, love 
and faith, there were no fan- 
fares of trumpets. Maybe a few 
friends attended her christen- 
ing, sharing with relatives a 
simple repast. There was surely 
wine; there must have been 
similar congratulations. The 
fourth child of a poor farmer 
could not expect much more rec- 
ognition than this. 


Gilles was then eight 
years old, pampered and petted, 
already agressive and destruct- 
ive, well educated and under- 
going intensive training to 
become a soldier and a noble 
lord. He was a first son of an 
aristocratic family, heir to 
great riches - a little prince 
with expectations greater than 
any other child of his age in 
France, or Europe. 

The little girl was 
schooled at her mother's knee, 
learning - as she gaid later, 
in her mother's praise, "My 
"Our Father’, ‘Hail Mary, and 
"I believe.’ And my teaching I 
had from her, in my faith, and 
from no one else.” 

She never learned how to 
read or write more than her 
name and that in order to sign 
the letters she later dictated 
to Kings, Generals and Noble 
Lords. 

She liked to go to church. 
The sound of bells made her 
happy. She had girl friends. 
She ran races with them and 
danced, as they did, at fes- 
tivals and feast days, and hung 
wreaths of flowers on the 
Ladies Tree at the end of Lent. 

For this was where the 
fairies were said to have 
danced in olden days. When she 
was thirteen - ‘or thereabouts’ 
in her own words, she sawa 
vision. It has never been 
satisfactorily explained, but 
she was in no doubt that Saint 
Michael came to her, as a 
Messenger of God to help and 
guide her toward her destiny. 

"He said I must be a good 


; -girl and that God would help 
tee 


me. He told me of the pitiful 
state of the Kingdom of France 
and he told me that I must go 
to succor the King of France. 
And so I put away my childish 
plays - as little as I could.” 

Truly, this must be one of 
the saddest lines in any such 
self admissions. 

In that year of 1425, all 
was changed for Joan - and be- 
cause of this, the history of 
Europe was changed. 

It was a bad year for 
France. After some uncertain 
years of armistice, the Hundred 
Years War was renewed. Defeat 
followed defeat and in the 
midst of national disaster, 
Gilles improved his fortune by 
a wealthy marriage and his rep- 
utation by brilliant feats of 
arms. At 21, he was now one of 
the richest men in France, al- 
though after a brief honeymoon 
he set his 16 year old bride 
aside and it is not said that 
ever afterward he became de- 
voted to any other woman but 
one. 

This one he met on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1429, coming there 
out of curiosity with his 
cousins, Guy and Andre de 
Laval, to see what all the ex- 
cited rumors were about. He 
immediately made himself her 
friend and champion. 

Before this, in his bat- 
tles, he had displayed bru- 
tality and arrogance - and 
great courage. It was a cruel 
age and he was a man of his 
time, so in judging him this 
must be taken into account. 
What little purity of soul he 
later retained was nurtured 
chiefly by his devotion to 
Joan - "his Angel." What chiv- 
alry he observed in as disso- 
lute and callously cynical a 
society as ever lived was in 
her honor. 

After her martyrdom, both 
vanished forever. 

It may be that he recog- 
nized a chance of salvation in 
clinging thus to a pure soul, 
more noble than his own could 
ever hope to be. On Joan's 
side, it is obvious that she 
was drawn toward Gilles, if 
only in gratitude for his 
friendship.. When the Dauphin 
finally entrusted her with a 
command, Gilles at her own re- 
quest, was made her protector ¢5_ 


on the field. 

To get this command, she had 
come to Chinon by quite a dif 
ferent road. 

That France was much smaller 
than ours, most of it under con- 
trol of the English or the Bur- 
gundians, each fierce fighters. 
However, in Burgundsan territory, 
there was one little island of 
free France, the walled town of 
Vaucoleurs, held by Robert de 
Baudricourt, a tough character 
who had been fighting ever since 
he was old enough to carry a 
sword and expected to go on do- 
ing so as long as he lived. 

He did not waste much time 
on a pretty, pensive dark-haired 
farmer girl of sixteen who drop- 
ped in one day, from the neigh- 
boring village of Domremy and 
asked him to send a message to 
Dauphin. "let him guard himself 
well and not offer battle to his’ 
foes, for the Lord will give him 
succor by mid-Lent.” She casually 
added that, by God's will, she 
herself would lead the Dauphin 
to be crowned! 

About the last thing that 
Dauphin Charles had in mind was 
resistance. When all of France 
was taken he would be a royal 
prisoner and the life he would 
live would not be much different 
than the one he was living. His 
prison would be smaller, - that 
was all. 

Knowing this, Sir Robert 
sardonically asked where she 
got her information. 

She replied,earnestly, that 
Saint Michael had told her so. 

"Indeed! Most interesting! 
Did she see him often?" 

"Quite often. Also Saint 
Catherine and Saint Margaret.” 

That was enough for Sir 
Robert. A joke was a joke, but 
he was a busy man. He also had 
worries. 

Some biographers say he 
threatened to give her to his 
soldiers if she ever bothered 
him again, others omit this 
snappish remark. 

He was a good man at heart. 
Noticing perhaps,a quivering 
lip, he merely told Durand Las- 
sois, Joan's cousin by marriage, 
who had come with her, to box 
her ears and take her home to 
her father. 

She had known better than 
ask her father's help in this 
venture. Two years before, 


Jacques d' Arc, had dreamed that 
he saw her going away with men-at- 
arms and had told her brothers; 

"If that should happen, you 
must drown her, or I will." 

He loved-her dearly. It is 
said that after her death at Rouen, 
he also died -- of a broken heart. 

A little daunted by her callous 
reception, she went home, but her 
visit and the purpose of it became 
widely discussed around Domremy. 
Old prophecies that a virgin would 
gave France were repeated and the 
general feeling was that Joan had 
been chosen to be of help to France 
~- nobody was quite sure in what 
way. 

The attack on Vaucouleurs did 
not come, but there was fighting 
elsewhere, in which, as usual, the 
Dauphin's armies came off second 
best. It was quite customary for a 
thousand or so well armed French 
soldiers to sight a couple of hun- 
dred English in the distance and 
to turn and run without firing a 
shot. 

In October, 1428, an English 
army attacked the strong city of 
Orleans after seizing and gar- 
risoning Meuno and Beaugency on 
one side and Jargeau on the other. 
From these points they commanded 
the River Loire above and below 
Orleans and began building strong 
forts -- thirteen, in all -- in 
front of every point of entrance 
or exit from the city. 

When these were finished, and 
the city starved into surrender, 
the English and Burgundians could 
operate from this great base a- 
gainst the remaining few cities 
till all was gone and he was a 
miserable fugitive or dead! 

It was imperative, Joan's 
voices advised, that she act at 
once. In December, she left Dom- 
remy to visit her cousins, the 
Lassois, again. She stayed with 
them about six weeks and then 
visited friends, Henri Royer and 
his wife, Katherine, in Vaucou- 
leurs, where she hoped to be within 
easy reach of de Baudricourt, 
whose resistance she did indeed in 
time wear down. 

It is said, he finally gave in, 
when she scolded him bitterly for 
delaying her mission, saying; "In 
God's name, you are too slow in 
sending me; for this day -- a 
great disaster has befallen the 
gentle Dauphin and worse fortune 
he will have unless you send me to 
him!” 63- 


Some days later, when thid 
statement had been proven 
true, de Baudricourt brought a 
priest to the Royer's home 
where the priest exorcised her 
to discover if she were a 
witch. After being satisfied 
she was not, Sir Robert de- 
cided she was truly sent by 
God and blessed her and her 
mission. 

He gave her a sword and an 
escort of six men; the people 
of Vaucouleurs took up a col- 
lection and bought her a 
horse and in the clothes of a 
page she set out for Chinon, 
on the Martyr's Road. 

By the way Joan and her 
escort traveled, using back 
roads wherever possible, it 
was about 325 miles through 
bandit infested and enemy held 
country. They accomplished 
their journey in eleven days 
and came to Chinon without 
mishap. 

Throughout, the men treated 
her with the utmost respect, 
which in those times was most 
unusual. 

Once, indeed, they were 
menaced. But the men who were 
lying in wait for them, know- 
ing in advance that they were 
coming, saw them and let the 
little party go by. Why? -- na 
one knows. 

In chinon, she went to 
church and prayed there. She 
was weary, but would have gone 
to Dauphin at once, had she 
been permitted. Word had gone 
ahead; she was expected, the 
people believed in her mission, 
but she was kept waiting while 
more time was added to that 
which had already been lost 
and there was so little left. 

Indeed, one is struck with 
almost every utterance of the 
Maid, before her capture, of 
the fearful need for haste, 
of her desperate attempts to 
impress upon everyone who 
could possibly help her, the 
immediate urgency for prompt 
and decisive action. 


After four days, she ob- 
tained an audience. She had 
never seen the Dauphin or a 
picture of him, but she tumed 
away from the throne where a 
man sat in borrowed finery, 
perhaps a better man than the 
one who loaned the robes, and 
ignoring the sham prince, she 


glanced over the crowd: gathered to 
test her. She went directly to the 
real Dauphin, hiding in the thick 
of them and fell on her knees be- 
fore him, although he was dressed 
in the clothes of a poor courtier. 

He asked her for a sign that 
she was truly sent by God to the 
deliverance of France and in pri- 
vate conference she gave him his 
assurance, one that satisfied him 
and he declared to all the court 
that she had told him of a secret 
which he and God alone had known 
before and for that reason he had 
complete confidence in her. 

But there was no real hurry! 
Was it actually so important to 
move at once to the relief of 
Orleans? If it fell,would it 
matter so much? 

Let us discuss the matter at 
length -- with the priests to find 
out whince she came -- his politi- 
cal sycophants, why she came -- 
his military advisors to explain 
what she could do, where she could 


gO, -- with what force -- in what 
direction -- at what time. 
In the end, the Maid told them 


and they did as she said -- at 
Orleans and thereafter. 

It was Joan's task to raise an 
army, to take a beleagured city, 
to carry out a complicated can- 
paign - and then crown an almost 
unwilling, doubting king in a city 
- Rheims - now held by the eneny. 

Even this seemed not so dif- 
ficult as to instill confidence in 
aman like the cowardly Dauphin - 
but to march in strength; to carry 
him to the one place where Kings 
of France must be crowned. Im- 
possible! 

The whole project might have 
daunted. any experienced general at 
the nead of a well-found force. It 
already had. They did not even 
have a proper flag to fly above 
their pitiful effort. The orif- 
lamme - the great, the holy, war- 
flag of France which had been 
carried to victory by her armies 
in past centuries - was locked 
away in Paris, and Paris was, at 
this time, an English city. 

She said later; "I asked my 
Lord's messengers what I should do. 
And they answered me, saying, 
"Take up the banner of your Lord.' 
And therefore I had a banner made." 

So under this banner, the last 
hope of France marched to do bat- 
tie against the powerful English 
army encamped around Orleans. Its 


was seventeen. But - she was 
Joan of Arc. 

She had arrived in Chinon 
on the 6th of March. At the 
dawn of April 27th, 1428, the 
assembled convoy - 600 wagons 
400 head of cattle - and some 
2-3,000 men, accounts differ, 
left for Orleans - a slow, 
desperate, sacred effort, 3 
miles long. 

The command was divided 
between two Marshals of 
France, La Hire and de 
Boussac, profane, hard eyed 
men. Joan was in plain armor, 
carrying her white banner, 
sprinkled with golden fleur 
de lys, and beside her that 
dashing young calvary captain 
Gilles de Rais, showy and 
elegant in jet black steel, 
his beard dyed a bright blue 
put on vanity and his well 
known taste for the unusual. 

Side by side, they rode 
out as comrades - she who was 
to become a Saint and the man 
who would be known in infamy 
as the Vampire of Machecoul. 

When she arrived in 
Orleans she dictated a letter 
to the Commander of the in- 
vesting army. 

By at least one carping 
biographer, Joan has been 
criticized for her lack of 
literary style! 

She could not read and 
that little hand was never 
meant to weild a pen, yet it 
could carry a battle-flag 
forward where no clerk dared 
to follow! And style? 

Listen to the words of 
her famous letter. They are 
meant to be read aloud, hurled 
like bullets against the 
invader, not to be preserved 
in ink. Joan did not write 
them -- she shouted them. 

Across five centuries of 
time the phrases ring with 
their original power. 

There is the crash and 
clang of an unsheathed sword 
here -- the cry of a challeng- 
ing trumpet. France has her 
mighty champion at last --- a 
girl of seventeen! 

Oh! France could have 
used a hundred Joans --- she 
never had but one. 


THE LETTER... 


commander-in-Chief wag a girl. She 64- 


Jhesus Maria 


"King of England, and, you, Duke of Bedford, who call yourself 
Regent of the Kingdom of France: you, William Pole, Earl of Suf- 
folk; you, John, Lord Talbots: and you, Thomas, Sire d' Escales -- 
who call yourself lieutenants to the said Duke of Bedford; I call 
upon you to make submission to the King of Heaven, and to yield 
into the hands of the Maid, who has been sent hither by God, the 
King of Heaven, the keys of all the fair cities which you have 
seized and ravished in France. She is come in the name of God to 
lay claim <to the Biood Royal. 

Most gladly will she make peace with you if you be willing to 
harken to her demands, which are that you shall leave France in 
tranquility and pay what you owe. And as to you bowmen and com- 
panions in arms, whether of high or low estate, who are now sat 
down before the city of Orleans, go back to your own lands, in the 
name of God. 

And if you do not, you shall hear news of the Maid, who will, 
before long, come upon you to your much grief. 

King of England, if you, too, do not do thus, know that I have 
armies at my command, ahd in whatever place of France I may come 
upon your soldiers, I will make them leave it, whether they will 
or no, and that if they give not heed to my words, I will have 
them ail slain. 

I nave been sent here by God, the King of Heaven, being charged 
in my own person, to drive you from all the land of France. And if 
your soldiers be obedient to me, then will I show them mercy. 

And do not think that you shall hold the Kingdom of France in 
trust from Goa, the King of Heaven, Blessed Mary's son, but know 
that King Charles shall hold it, who is its true heir. 


And if you will not harken to the words of God, as given to 
you by the Maid, know that in whatever place we come upon you we 
will make so great a battle cry as has not been heard in a thou- 
sand years, if you heed not. Know well that the King of Heaven 
shall send the Maid such strength that you shall not prevail in 
your assults against her and her soldiers; and in the strife it 
shall be seen to whom the King of Heaven will give the victory. 

You, Duke of Bedford, the Maid begs and requires that you seek 
not to be destroyed. 


And you must make answer whether it be your wish that there 
shall be peace in the city of Orleans; and,if it is not, then 
great misfortune shall fall upon you, which you shall soon remem- 
ber to your cost." 


This may not be the polished bridge to within hearing dis-. 


style of a professional writer, tance of the English, promis- 
but it conveys an unmistakable ing only that their lives would 
meaning; a meaning put there by be spared upon their surrender. 
a born leader of soldiers. To- Glasdale, the English com- 
day, the meaning might be com- mander, had prepared an answer 
pressed into telegram length, for that. He called her a trol- 
but it could be no plainer. lop and told her to get back to 
SURRENDER — GET OUT OF her cows. 
FRANCE — OR DIE. Not very many people ever 
The arrogance of the order saw Joan shed tears. She com- 
wouid be retained, but not the mented that he was a liar, re- 
fiavor of it -- not the ele- marked that though his men 
gance -- not the wonder. would leave soon, he would stay 
The challenge was ignored. because he would be dead and 
The following day she went in was crying when she came back - 
person to carry her own message, not because of the insult, but 
as her heralds had been held in grief for the many that, 
against all chivalric customs. because of his obduracy, on 


She walked out on a broken down a sides would die. 
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Her predictions were always 
true. This one was and another 
that she had made concerning 
herself - that she would be 
wounded during the attack. She 
was struck by a crossbow bolt, 
when placing a ladder against 
the redoubt. In the ensuing 
panic, she was momentarily de- 
serted by all but Chilles, who 
afterward she always referred 
to as her 'faitnful and valor- 
ous companion.’ 

Many died, besides Glas- 
dale, at the Tourelles. The day 
after this strong point was 
taken, the English, still a 
great army, evacuated the re- 
maining forts and marched away 
to their holdings of Meung, 
Beaugency and Jargeau. 

In nine days, these fell in 
turn. Joan relieved Orleans and 
gave the army pride in itself 
and warmed it with her own cour- 
age. 

So the road opened to 
Rheims. Here she led her be- 
loved Dauphin, ‘The most per- 
fect gentle knight in all 
Christendom’ and here she wept 
with joy, still bleeding from 
the wounds she had taken in 
the defence, and kissing his 
hand after she saw him made 
King. And the crowd roared, 
"Hail !{" - for whom the ques- 
tion cannot be answered except 
by the understanding of a lov- 
ing heart. 

Now, what for Joan? Nothing 
for herself. Sne asked only the 
reward of knowing that the taxes 
on the people of Domremy be for- 
ever canceled. (It was so hard 
for them to earn a living!) 

Graciously, this boon was 
granted. They were canceled - 
until 1790, when the Kings were 
canceled, too. 

Now the King was on his 
trrone. The great days were 
over. English ran away from 
Frenchmen now. She would like 
to lay away her armor. Her 
father was old and missed her - 
she would like to go home ---? 

impossible! The English 
must be pushed completely out 
of France. There was Paris yet 
to be taken. So the Maid and 
Gilles rejoined the army and 
marchea once more. 

Secret intrigues under- 
mined their valor. Parsimony 
reduced the size of the force, 


diminished supplies, hungerad 68- 


fignting men. Time fought 
against them. 

Joan, against her better 
judgement, led the attack on 
one of the gates. They crossed 
a dry moat and came to a flooded 
one, its depth unknown. 

Then was seen a strange 
sight. A young girl, accompan- 
ied only by her standard bearer 
and Gilles, desperately probing 
the water during a storm of 
missiles, while the rest of the 
army hung back to find if it 
was safe to advance. 

She was struck in the thigh 
with a bolt and fell. Her stan- 
dard bearer was killed at her 
side. Gilles remained with her 
all day, where the two lay, 
protected only by the ridge be- 
tween the two moats, his body 
between hers and the bullets - 
she crying on the men to advance 
to the attack, with a voice that 
grew weaker as the day waned. 

There was not enough brush- 
wood to fill in the moat. After 
dark she was brought back, but 
the heart had gone out of the 
army again and they retired 
from Paris. 

This was Joan's and Gilles 
last rally together. For some 
unknown reason the King, who 
had never really intended to 
push the attack, ordered Gilles 
to rejoin him. And for this 
reason, when Joan was captured 
when she was holding the rear 
of a sortie which was re-entered 
beleagured Compiegne, Gilles 
was not there to fight beside 
his beloved little friend. 

Now, for Joan, Deliverer of 
France, the need for haste was 
over. No more the charge into 
smoke of the bello wing cannon; 
no need to face again the enemy 
steel; the Banner she carried, 
rather than a sword, so she 
never need fear the slaying of 
any man, has fallen. 

The coming battle she fought 
alone. One small friendless 
girl against English power, her 
naive wit, her’ absolute honesty, 


her fine memory, her common 
sense, her purity of soul, her 
only weapons against the com- 
bined trickery of 62 judges, 
skilled in all the clever tricks 
of civil and ecclesiastical law; 
her most bitter enemy, Cauchon, 
Bishop of Beauvais, promised a 
fortune by the English when - 


not if - he brings about the 


death of this girl whom he 
calls, ‘Witch’ 

She must be discredited» a 
defamed - for if she can be 
proven a witch, then the man 
she made King has gained his 
throne by wizardry - and is no 
king at all. So, to wear her 
down - no privacy. Chained in 
her cell, watched 24 hours a 
day by guards deliberately 
selected from the dregs of the 
English army - her sleep in- 
terrupted by being called out 
at any moment for questioning - 
she has no counsel - no ransom 
to expect - no help promised. 
To save expense, her King whom 
she championed, has disbanded 
the army. 

She cannot read or write, 
so must carry in her weary 
brain everything that has been 

reviously said in the trial, 

n order to defend herself. To 
all this she finds herself 
equal. 

There are battles of the 
spirit no less terrible than 
those of the field. In this 
campaign Joan wins them all but 
one. In the end, she is tricked 
into signing a document that 
damns her. It is not the one 
she has been shown, it is much 
longer. 

She had wanted women about 
her, the Bishop had promised if 
she would wear women's clothes 
she would be placed in sanct- 
uary in a women's prison. She 
did not dare to wear them under 
the conditions of her confine- 
ment. 

They took her out into the 
courtyard. The iron stake was 
waiting with the wood around it 
for her burning. She was weak 
and exhausted. For a long time 
phe had been sick. 

She said; "Allow me to hear 
Mass, take me , away from the men, 
give me women's clothes and I 
will be good and do what you 
wish!" 5 ; 

"I will be good’. 

As though she had ever been 
anything lesa than good. It is 
a little child's cry for pity, 
love and protection to a father 
~- to her spiritual father -- 
the iron-hearted Bishop of 
Beauvais, - Cauchon. 

The pronunciation of the 
word is very similar. It 
means pig or hog! The connect- 


ion was not lost on the Bishop's . 69 


contemporaries. 

He promised and she signed. 
What had been read to her was 
not more than five or six lines. 
What she signed was a long dec- 
laration that she recanted to all 
her deeds and acts. It denied her 
mission and made the crowning of 
Charles invalid. 

The English and their tools 
have won, but only by: deceit. Now 
let them keep their promise. 

"Gentlemen of the Church," 
happily exclaimed Joan, "put me 
into your prison, that I may no 
longer be in the hands of the 
English." 

"Take her back where you 
brought her from," said Cauchon. 
The Church had broken ité 

promise within ten minutes of 
making it, but not intirely. 
Women's clothes were brought her, 
but only for a purpose. A purpose 
so dreadful that the mind can 
scarsely believe it. 

The English were frantic that 
Joan had escaped the fire, by 
unknowingly accepting life im- 
prisonment as laid down in the 
terms of the document. 

"Do not be concerned," sai¢ 
Cauchon. "You will soon get yow 
hands on her again!" 

She must be forced to break 
her promise too. To do that they 
must break her spirit, break her 
pride, her steadfastness. 

The one thing left to her was 
her honor, her chasity. In sign- 
ing, she had given up all else, 
now that must go. 

For three nights and two 
days Warwick's ruffians, aided 
and abetted by an English noble- 
man, at various times struck, 
abused and beat her till she 
bled in an effort to inflict out- 
rages upon her and were cheated 
by her heroic resistance. 

As a family can be disgraced: 
by its members, a nation can be 
disgraced by its citizens. This 
is England's shame. 

On Sunday morning, the plot- 
ters used their last trick. While 
she was sleeping, they stole her 
dress and hid it. When she wanted 


to get up, they offered her the 
clothes of a man. 
“Sirs,” she said, " you know 


that these are forbidden to me 
and I cannot wear them without 
being guilty of a sin.” But they 
would not give her any other. . 

By noon it was necessary that 
she leave her bed and she put 


them on. She begged and prayed 
for her dress but the guards 
refused. Then they reported 
that she had relapsed into her 
old ways and was damned. The 
Church could no longer pro- 
tect her against the English 
and the fire. 


During this six months 
what of her friends? Was 
Charles, the VIIIth moving his 
forces up to rescue? Was he 
coming to stand beside her, 
sword in hand, in her desperate 
hour of need? Was he gathering 
every man and boy that could 
carry arms to assult Rouen or 
at least daunt his enemies by 
fear of reprisal if they harmed 
the Maid? 

Far from it. He disbanded 
the army. He had what he wanted. 
He dic not move and without 
orders the army could not move. 

But others were not far 
away. La Hire and d' Alencon 
were stationed in Louvain. 

They had been Joan's 
friends, Louvain was not far. 
It is not on record that they 
did anything. There is only one 
we know of who did. 

Between September, 1429 
and November, 1430, there is no 
trace of the movements of Gilles 
de Rais, but in November he re- 
appeared suddenly in the vicin- 
ity of Lorviers, only sixteen 
miles from Rouen, with two 
armed companies. Apparently he 
expected help from La Hire and 
d'Alencon. The English got wind 
of the plot and threatened to 
throw the Maid into the Seine 
if an entry was made into Rouen, 
but for six months this puny 
force skirmished about and 
dashed itself uselessly against 
the mighty English stronghold. 

The city was never com- 
pletely closed. It was not 
really beleaugured. People went 
back and forth with messages; 
the business of daily life went 
on. Food came in. Sentries must 
have checked all strangers, but 
mistakes can be made. 

Resolute men have entered 
hostile cities before under dis- 
guise before and for some men a 
disguise can mean no more than 
a change of clothes and the 
Shaving of a beard. One wonders! 
Let us speculate a little, using 
such facts as exist. Let us de- 
duce what may have happened 70- 


from what we Know did happen. 


On May 30, Joan was led out 
to die. She had completely re- 
tracted what she had signed and 
conscious now that she had been 
tricked, she said to the Bishop 
of Beauvais, "Bishop, I die 
through youl” Her last words to 
him and her only word of blame, 

As she was bound to the stake 
by chains around her waist and 
limbs, her hands were free..Wnile 
the wood was being piled around 
her she looked out over the great 
crowd of common folk, dignitaries 
and men-at-arms. Several hundred 
English soldiers were stationed 
there to prevent any attempt at 
rescue for the feeling for her 
was high among the people. 

She asked for a cross. 
strange thing happened. 

An unknown soldier, pushed 
through the crowd, broke a stick 
and bound it together to forma 
little cross and handed it up to 
her. We do not know his name, 
though by performing this con- 
spicuous and dangerous act of 
sympathy he stood out from the 
crowd. We know the names of many 
another who did much less. Was he 
searched for later and could not 
be found because he was no longer 
in the city? 

She smiled at him, kissed the 
cross and placed it in her bossom 
"“petween the flesh and the cloth” 
and he disappeared again into the 
crowd 

Mark this. Her hands were 
free, she could have kept the 
cross in her hands where she 
could see it, but did not. It wag 
given to her by a friend! It was 
too precious to drop into the 
coming flames. It would stay with 
her to the last. 

Instead she asked a priest, 
Brother Martin, to hold up a 
cross where she could see it. He 
hurried into a nearby church and 
borrowed one from the altar. 

‘The English soldiers cried 
out, "Well, Bishop, how long are 
you going to keep us away from 
our dinner?" and the fire was lit. 

Then all that was heard in 
the stillness was the roar of the 
flames, a steady agonized praying, 
a last pitiful wail of "Jesus" 
and it was all over at last. 


Then a 


Recently an actress was 
offered the role of Joan ina 


play. She refused to play the 
part, giving as a reason that 
the play would not have much of 
a run, as everyone knew the end 
of the story. But the story did 
not end there, it has not ended 
yet -- it will never end -- for 
while those who are gone are 
remembered they are not really 
dead. While people can be thril- 
led by heroism, inspired by a 
stainless life to maintain 
their own ideals, to lift a per- 
sonal banner high, the Maid 
still lives enshrined, not in 
bronze and stone but in human 
hearts. 


There are those who felt 
this then. The executioner found 
in the ashes one remnant of the 
tragedy. Joan's heart, which had 
beat so strongly for her King, 
her country and her God, had 
not been destroyed. With awe he 
told Cauchon. Another fire, fed 
with oil, was built upon it and 
still it would not burn. Then 
under the Bishop's orders, he 
swept up the ashes and the 
heart and flung aii into the 
sewer so that the people could 
have no relics and would forget 
her. Then he stumbled into the 
church and fell on his knees, 
for he felt that he was lost by 
what he had done and could never 
be forgiven. 

One of the priests that had 
voted for her death said pub- 
licly, " I would that my soul 
were where hers will be to- 
night.' 

And a soldier, it is said, 
ran blindly through the streets, 
shouting "We have burned a 
saint!” 

Was it that? Or was it -- 
"Ye have burned a saint!” 

Could it possibly have been 
Gilles de Kais, driven almost 
mad by the wrons done his in- 
nocent girl. comrade? Gilles who 
now hurled himself anywhere, 
out of the city -- running 
away from his own convictions 
-- Gilles who had hoped to the 
last for gome miraculous inter- 
vention from the Voices, from 
Heaven itself? 

If this could happen then 
The worid was mad, purity and 
truth was worthless, God 
Ssiept and the Devil ruled! 

One can imagine that from 
mow on he determined to let 


ni passions lead him, to wa 


give up what he had thought be- 
fore was good, to devote himself 
feverently to evil and do the 
things her lying judges had said 
that she had done. 

He would blaspheme, try to 
evoke evil spirits, deal in sor- 
cery, rejoice in bloodshed and 
indecency. 

He had concentrated his wor- 
ship, his fidelity, all that was 
good in him on the Maid. It was 
burned out of him now and morally 
weak, vice and wickedness took 
its place. 

Time passed. Gilles left the 
army and hid himself away in his 
castle at Champtoco. Here, with 
two accomplices, evil as he, he 
experimented with brutality and 
torture. 

There were many friendless 
children wandering the streets 
and the country, made fatherless 
and homeless by war. These three 
killed forty of them, all boys, 
in various ways, before his 
biood-lust was satisfied. Then 
the mania passed. 

He moved to his castle of 
Machecoul. After a time the urge 
came back. Again forty murders 
were committed. He observed the 
Black Mass. He worshipped Satin. 

Then a revolution set in. 
Apparently he repented his act- 
ions and wished to do something 
to protect his soul. 

He set up a fund to establish 
a Foundation to the memory of 
the Holy innocents. 

Murder stopped. He was 
occupied completely by this new 
idea. When it was completed he 
had another. 

If the King and the Clergy 
would not lift a finger to vin- 
dicate Joan, he would do what he 
could. He began to work on a 
theatrical production. It is not 
known if he wrote or directed 
much of it personally and the 
actual writing is uninspired. 
There are evidences in it, that 
some of the speeches which are 
given to the Maid in the play, 
may have been her actual words. 

Some of the sentiments are 
surely Gilles’ as when one of 
the captains describes her thus: 

"Sweet she is in words and 
deeds 

Fair and white as the white 
rose.” 

Most of the plays put on dur- 
ing this period were called 
mysteries and during 1434, the 


“Myaters du Siege d' Orleans" 
took to the roads of France. 

This was probably the most 
unusual play ever presented 
anywhere in the world and its 
manner of presenting was un- 
usual. The cast alone was over 
five hundred actors and the 
accompanying crew of stagehands, 
roustabouts equalled as many 
more, not counting Gilles’ en- 
tourage which was immense. An 
enormous stage went with it, 
one which could accommodate 
moving crowds and calvary 
charges. Fresh costumes were 
used at every performance and 
the old ones thrown away. All 
performances were free to the 
public, which were fed from 
tables which were constantly 
kept supplied with food and 
drink. Not only was no one 
turned away, rich or poor, but 
those who were so poor that 
they could not afford to take 
the time from their work were 
paid by Gilles to cover the 
loss of the time spent at the 
theatre. 

It was a tremendous piece 
of propaganda, but it was ex- 
pensive. At the end of the ten 
months when the production 
closed, Gilles had become al- 
most a pauper. 

His money was gone, his 
castles sold or mortgaged, 
with the exception of Mache- 
coul, where he now retired, 
perhaps wondering if the effort 
had been vain. 

It was his last attempt at 
decency. Zenith had been reached 
-- now - Nadir. 

In a mad attempt to recoup 
his fortunes, he took up the 
study of alchemy and black 
Magic, at first alone, then he 
gathered a number of charlatans 
about him, inciuding his former 
accomplices in sadism and murder 

The old ways came back, 
were expanded, experiments fol- 
lowed in rapid succession, until 
it seemed the secret of making 
gold was nearly his. Days and 
nights of frenzied effort, 
sleepiessness, appeals to the 
Devil. Murders, sacrifices on 
the unholy alter, to get blood 
for his charms, to propitate 
the powers of evil. 

Two hundred boys died in 
these experiments and were 
thrown into a dry well after 
being slaughtered in Gilles' 72- 


terrible underground chapel, 
-- but no gold came to him. 

The church he had flouted 
now moved against him, on evi- 
dence given by the terrified 
people of the surrounding 
countryside and he was finally 
brought to trial for his crimes. 

When he was arrested he said, 
"No human power can prevent the 
will of Heaven from being accom- 
plished." 

Great crowds gathered to see 
Gilles, Lord of Rais, Lieutenant 
-General of Brittany, Counsellor 
of the King and Marshal of France 
led in chains to Nantes. 

He was not tortured to make 
him admit his guilt. Perhaps 
Joan had destroyed the value of 
torture, when she told her 
judges, " If you hurt me, I shall 
of course say anything you want 
me to say, but afterward I shall 
always say it was the pain that 
made me say it!” 

However, when at first 
Gilles denied everything, the 
Bishop proceeded to excommun- 
icate him. 

This, to people of that time 
was a very dreadful thing, far 
worse than death. It cut him off 
from any possibility of forgive- 
ness and barred the gates of 
Heaven against him forever. 

Two days later when the 
hearing was resumed, the judges 
and public were surprised to 
find his bluster and obstinacy 
were gone. He begged the pardon 
of the court, wept and entreated 
the Bishop presiding, Jean de 
Malestroit, to remove the ban of 
excommunication. 

He then confessed all his 
crimes and they were written 
down in private, enough as he 
said, "to kill ten thousand men." 

The next day, as part of his 
punishment, he was to read his 
confession publicly in court. 
This was a terrible humiliation 
for the once proud noble and he 
spent most of the night praying 
for strength to accomplish it 
bravely. 

Before a dense crowd he be- 
gan reading in a trembling voice. 
The crowd was deathly still, as 
the voice strengthened but grew 
hoarse as it went on and on, de- 
scribing unimaginable things. 
Then into the silence burst the 
scream of a woman, perhaps the 
mother of one of the murdered 
boys. The people shuddered. 


Following this came astartiing 
inciaent. At one horrible 

part of the confession, the 
Bishop arose, took up a black 
cloth and covered the crucifix 
that hung on the wall above 
the judges’ seat. 

That shook him as nothing 
less could. He cried in an 
agonized voice; "Oh, God, my 
Redeemer, I ask pardon and 
mercy! Oh! parents cf those 
innocents I have cruelly mur- 
dered, I beg the charity of 
your prayers. I am redeem- 
abie!" 

Then, steadying himself, 
he finished his confession. 

Everybody kneit to pray. 

Tne verdict naturally was 
guiity, but as mercy for his 
obvious repentance he was 
granted the privilege of burial 
in consecrated ground. 

After his sentence of 
death, he begged again for for- 
giveness and commanded his 
soui to Saint James and Saint 
Michael, the first of Joan's 
voices and whose intercession 
she had asked at her death. 

He was hung, cut down be- 
Tore ne was dead and then 
burned, but not to ashes. The 
remains were buried as had bem 
promised. 

Putlic prayers were held 
for three days in his behalf 
and when, on the third day, a 
light rain began to fall, the 
people praying in the streets 
outside the churches, went dow 
on their knees, for they 
thought at the sight of that 
ruined soul, the angies wept. 

Popular opinion is a 
yeastly thing. It takes long 
+o rise, but is hard to put 
down. What Gilles had started 
working in the minds of the 
peopse, kept growing there, am 
twerty years after, the aging 
Charies, in order to maintain 
his right to the throne as 
given to him by God, through 
the Maid's agency, was forced 
to enquire into the exonerat- 
ion of Joan of Arc. 

Her mother, Isabelle, was 
stili alive though very feeble 
and presented the petition in 
tehnalf of her martyred child. 

itnesses from Domremy test- 
ified to her character, - her 
friends came forward, now that 
tneir iives were no longer in 
danger (though Joan probably 
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knew that every man values his 
own life well) soldiers testi- 
fied to the virtue and sublime 
courage of their girl leader (we 
would like to hear Gilles testi- 
mony) and in the end, the surviv- 
ing judges at her trial reversed 
their verdict and legally cleared 
her name. 

In the minds who loved her, 
it had never been besmirched. 

It is interesting to know 
what became of Cauchon, erst- 
while Bishop of Beauvais. His 
remains were dug out of his hon- 
orable and impressive tomb and 
hurled with curses into a public 
drain. Let us hope, from some- 
where, he knew. 

so much for the facts as are 
commonly known. Now we come to 
speculation, also bolstered by 
facts which may be easily misin- 
terpreted. 

Is it possible that a crim- 
inal was substituted for Joan at 
the burning? Could she have been 
secreted away - perhaps in anot- 
her prison - until the English 
domination of France ended in 
1435? 

In DAYS AND CUSTOMS OF ALL 
FAITHS, Dr. Howard V. Harper 
lists these facts in support of 
such a theory, upon which I will 
comment. 


(1) There are records in the 
city of Mentz that say Joan came 
there in 1436. (Rouen records 
state that she was burned at 
8A.M., May 30th, 1431. Unless 
there are relics of such trage- 
dies which can definitely 
prove adeath, there have been - 
an always will be - imposters 
who will try to take advantage 
of guch doubts. ) 

(2) The authorities suspected 
that this girl was an imposter 
and sent for her two brothers, 
Pierre and Jean, who came to 
Mentz and identified her as their 
sister. 

Moreover, there is still on 
file in the same city, a marri- 
age contract between Chevalier 
Robert d' Armoise and ‘Jeanne 
d' Arc, la Pucelle, da‘ Orleans." 
and a list of the wedding pres- 
ents people gave to the couple. 
(It is possible that this could 
have been the girl actress whom 
Gilles de Rais employed in his 
play, obviously well-scholled 
for this purpose in all res- 
pects for the part. It is known 


that people who saw the play 
were fooled, believing her the 
reai Joan. It is possible that 
Ciiies encouraged this thought 
for propaganda purposes al- 
though the play was put on to 
arouse anger among the people 
and force the King to an act 

of rehabilitation. It is also 
possibie that De Rais, out of 
his obvious affection for his 
former girl companion and Chief, 
may nave deluded himseif wist- 
Tuliy wishing that what he 
imagined was truth, Already, 

he was becoming erratic in 

mind and deeds. ) 

.3, In the archives of the 

city of Orleans, the city trea- 
surer's account for 1435 shows 
that ii Francs, 8 sous, were 
paid to messengers who brought 
lecters from Jeanne ia Puceile 
to “he sity aethoritiess. In 

ct 7G Une treasurer paid- owt t2 
Livers ta Jean de Lys (the name 
given t. the famiiy in her 
honor, oy the King; so that he 
cous. aciord @ visit to his 
sister. 

In 1439, the Orleans tre- 
agure> yaid “the bilis for the 
entertainment of Robert da' 
Armcise and his wife, Jeanne, 
wns were feasted by the city. 
There are several entries for 
Wine ard banquets - and one big 
item. 210 livers were presented 
to Jeanne d' Armoisge in grati- 
tude for 'Her services to the 
city at the time of its seige 
im 1429", 

(Ine French are pretty care- 
ful witr their money. Orleans 
Was deep.y in aebt to the reai 
Joan. Notning was too good for 
her.cCan it De that thia was 
reaily she? How wonderful if it 
couid have been so! 


It is true that there must 
have been many - even eight year 
after her supposed death - who 
would have recognized her, but 
- no word from D* Aulon, who 
loved her like a daughter? No 
remarks from Dunois? No comment 
from her mother - when these 
three and many others appeared 
at the proceedings of rehabil- 
itation twenty years after the 
martyrdom at Rouen? And more 
convincing than anything else to 
my mind - not one word has come 
down to us from Joan herseif! 

It ig increditie - unbelieve- 
able - that dear person would 
have allowed someone ~- even a 
prostitute of tne i:cwest class - 
to die in her stead. Every mo- 
ment of her recorded life - her 
pure mind - her sense of honor - 
argues against it. 

If such an avent occurred 
against her wiil - and.it cculd 
never have occurred with her 
consent - the moment she was re- 
leased, her voice would have 
been raised in a clarion cry for 
justice to fall upon those re- 
sponsible. 

I wish it could have been 
that she couid have found happi- 
ness in the arms of Robert d 
Amboise. It is our way of thought 
I have no doubt that she found 
greater peace at the moment she 
cried, 'Jesgust' at the stake in 
Rouen - and after spoke no other 
word that human ears could hear. ) 


HM hieriet Ver 


((Our apologies for the exciusion of a ‘letters' 
column these past two issues. We'll try to 
get things back to normal next issue...A.B.)) 
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